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(Above) Left, EDGAR R. BORN, President; 

Center, P. A. GROSSMAN, Vice President; 

Right, W. A. CHURCHILL, Secretary and 
Treasurer, M. Born & Company 


Estimating Sales Costs 


By WALTER F. WYMAN 
General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 
AND 
HENRY H. MORSE 


General Sales Manager, The Florence Stove Company 


Goh n sons 
BABY POWDER 


JHREE principal units of an unusually 
. striking window display designed and : 

created — in its entirety—for Johnson & ~~ at i. 

Johnson, by theEinson-FreemanOrganization = 


Making its subtle appeal direct to the mothers of America—this Johnson & 
Johnson display, thru the presentation of a basic idea, “The Story of 
Baby’s Life”—is earning an appreciative sales response and 
an enviable record of acceptance by the drug trade. 


HROUGH the medium of window display you can 

place your advertisement on the “‘buy ways” of the 
country where crowds pass and shoppers linger, on 
Main Street or side street, and always at the actual 
point of sale—your dealer’s window. 


No other medium offers the advantage, the flexi- 
bility, or the low cost of window display advertising. 
You can cover the entire country, one city, one sec- 


OFFICES AND COMPLETE 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


tion, one street, as your budget permits, but always 
at the point of sale—your dealer’s window. 

Irrespective of the other links in your sales chain, 
soundly planned window display advertising will dem- 
onstrate its specific sales power at low cost in your 
sales program. 

An Einson-Freeman executive will gladly present 
new proven facts regarding this profitable medium. 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 
Lithographers 


511-519 East 72nd Street, New York City 


Local Business Knows the Market 


CCAMPAIGNS succeed, campaigns fail. 

Why? True and untrue appraisal of 
the market, probably more than any other 
single factor. 


Chicago Market Facts | 


The Chicago Daily News leads all Chi- 
cago papers six days a week in “Loop” 
department store advertising; in out- 
} lying department store advertising; in 

the total of all local advertising; in the 
total of all advertising. 


The profitable market quickly defines 
itself. | 


Limitations of the market, geographical 
and internal, are quickly learned by the 
advertiser, especially by the /sca/ adver- 
tiser, whose finger is continually on the 
pulse of local conditions. 


Department Stores 
In the first five months of 1927 The 


Daily News published 2,876,499 agate 
lines of department store advertising, or 


1,915,050 more lines than the highest 
morning paper. 

1,468,126 more lines than the next 
highest. evening paper. 

935,227 more lines than the highest 
daily and Sunday paper. 

1,553,624 more lines than all morning 
papers combined. 


So closely does The Chicago Daily News 
adhere to the true Chicago market, its area 
and its constituency, that the most effec- 
tive promotion of Chicago business is 
based upon Daily News advertising. 


1,333,867 more lines than all Sunday 
papers combined. 

942,557 more lines than all other eve- 
ning papers combined. 


AND A VOLUME GREATER THAN 
THAT OF THE NEXT THREE 
WEEK-DAY PAPERS 


So attractive is The 
Daily News market 
that 
Chicago the most 
exacting of national 
advertisers, alert to 


invites to 


Chicago's 40-mile 
zone — the area in 
>~| : which interest in Chi-; 
cago local news and 
(local advertising 
_ gives the needed sup- 
port to national ad- 
vertising in Chicago 
10n |: newspapers. In this 
area is concentrated 
"95% of The Chicago 
Daily News circula- 
‘tion of more than 
400,000 daily. 


COMBINED profit by the expe- 


rience of the local 
advertiser. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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In Mahomet’s fashion 


Have younot wished at times 
that you could personally con- 
duct your prospects through 
your plant, pointing out to 
them the efficiency of your 
plant methods, the quality of 
your materials, the craftsman- 
ship of your workmen, the 
care exercised throughout? 

If prospects are too distant, 
too busy, why not, in the fash- 
ion of Mahomet, take your 
plant to them? 

That you can do, dramati- 
cally and forcefully, with the 
aid of direct advertising. 

To a discussion of this prob- 
lem of selling your manufac- 
turing to logical prospects, we 
will bring, at your request, a 
breadth of experience and a 
specialized knowledge. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
816 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans-Winter- Hebb organization is the 
execution of direct advertising as a definite medium, for the 
preparation and production of which it has within itself 
both capable personnel and complete facilities: Marketing 
Analysis . Plan + Copy + Design + Art Engrav- 


ing . Letterpress and Offeet Printing - Binding - Mailing 


This Issue at a Glance 
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Lies 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 


Cheltenham Bold describes and dis- 
cusses a map of advertising agency service 
which was originated by Lynn Ellis. 
Page 1209. 


Direct MAIL 


The twelfth article in the series by 
Charles W. Hoyt on “The New Scientific 
Sales Management” appears on page 1227. 
“When it Pays to Spend Fifty Cents a 
Name for Direct Mail.” 


GENERAL 


“The Chain of Grief that Follows One 
Cancelled Order” is an article by John 
Garth which shows how the firm that is 
looking for bad business usually suffers 
doubly from its own pessimism. He tells 
how one cancelled order boomeranged, and 
how its influence helped to generate a 
general report that “business is rotten.” 
Page 1207. 


Morgan P. Wood describes the use of 
aerial photographs as sales tools. He takes 
several specific selling problems and shows 
how they can be worked out with the 
help of such photographs. Page 1200. 


The program for the annual meeting of 
the International Advertising Association, 
which is to be held in Denver next week, 
is summarized on page 1260. 


NEws 


More than 1,500 dealers attended the 
convention held a week ago by the Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation. 
Page 1220. 


The second Dartnell award for 1927 has 
been made to J. Hugh Parrette of the 
Kimlark Rug Company. Page 1219. 


Sales and advertising activities in four 
metropolitan centers are described in this 
issue. “Procter & Gamble Campaigning 
on New Soap in Dallas,” page 1230. 
“Lower Freight Rate Expected to Help 
Pittsburgh Mining District,” page 1236. 
“Better Cotton Price Prospects Add Zest 
to Sales in Georgia,” 1238. “Machine Tool 
Output Shows Healthy Increase. in Boston 
Area,” page 1242. 


MERCHANDISING 


Further details concerning the Dartnell 
plan for increasing the sales of all the 
wholesalers in the United States are given 
in the leading article in this issue. A 
platform for the wholesalers and likewise 
one for retail merchants are printed, and 
a detailed report is made of the first meet- 
ing held by wholesalers in collaboration 
with members of the Dartnell editorial 
staff. This meeting was held in Indiana- 
polis two weeks ago. A number of leading 
wholesalers comment on the plan. Turn 
to page 1195. 
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MERCHANDISING 


Four years ago W. F. McLaughlin and 
Company, roasters of Manor House Coffee, 
arrived at the conclusion that most manu- 
facturers were doing everything for the 
retail grocer except make a better mer- 
chant out of him. He was being told how 
to buy collectively and to advertise co- 
operatively, but few producers were show- 
ing him how to merchandise. That is why 
the Manor House people developed the 
merchandising service which is described 
in an article on page 1199. 


William H. Piel, a grocer of Belvidere, 
Illinois, has built up a $700,000 a year 
business in a town of 7,800 people. Al- 
though several chain stores have attempted 
to force him to divide his prosperity with 
them, they have made little inroad on his 
trade. The methods used by this merchant 
in beating the chains at their own game 
are described on page 1203. 


LEGAL MATTERS 


Gilbert H. Montague comments on the 
Supreme Court’s refusal to unscramble the 
price maintenance tangle. Page 1240. 


SALES CosTs 


Walter Wyman and Henry H. Morse 
have collaborated in producing an article 
on “Estimating Sales Costs.’ Page 1211. 


SALES POLICY 


George H. Read, vice president of John- 
son, Read & Company, discusses a prob- 
lem of ever-increasing importance to sales 
managers: the fluid condition of business 
brought about as a result of quick changes 
in public taste, business research which 
has developed newer and better ways of 
doing things, and other agencies which 
tend to make a moving world move all 
the faster. Then he tells how one con- 
cern—M. Born & Company—rejuvenated 
business and reorganized sales and pro- 
duction to meet a changing market con- 
dition. Page 1205. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Saunders Norvell continues his series of 
articles on “True Selling Stories” with an 
account of his experiences with three bond 
salesmen. Page 1197. 


The Carnation Milk Products Company 
has hit upon another novel presentation 
plan for the company’s salesmen. Instea 
of the “canned sales talk” used with such 
telling effect by their men last year, ? 
new presentation has been prepared 10 
which four Carnation cans are fastened 
together to form a stereoscope. Details are 
given on page 1215. 
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Set the 
Stage for 
your Sale! 


Merely to “know your 
goods” won’t put it over. 
You have to show them, too. 


Clean, fresh samples, 
well displayed,—they’re 
half the battle. 


Showmanship In 
Selling! 


“How can I show my 
furnace?” asked a puzzled 
client. “In a sample case,” 
we told him and we made him 
a case. A furnace in a case 
—who’d have thought it prac- 
tical? Yet— 


—his men sell from 
that sample case today. 
Sell more furnaces than they 
ever thought possible, Our 
case turned the trick. 


Showmanship in Sell- 
ing! That’s the secret. 
87% of all sales are made 
through the eye. 


We can stage your 
story. Sales stagecraft is 


our specialty. See what we 
can do for you. 


We'll work with you. 
Write and tell us your 
sales objective, and the obsta- 
cles you have to hurdle. 


If you'll ask for our 
“Album of Ideas,” we'll 


send it for your inspection. 
No obligation except to return 
it. Color plates show some 
of the stages we’ve set for 
others. Wecan help you, too. 
The harder your problem, 
the more pride we take in 
helping you. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


**Made Right’? Sample Cases— Since 1900. 
225-235 No. Clinton St. 
Chicago 

(3837) 
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Epwarp S. Swazey has been elected a 
director and vice president of Fuller & 
Smith, advertising, Cleveland. He will 
manage the department of new client rela- 
tions and plans. 


W. S. CRAWFoRD, chairman and govern- 
ing director of W. S. Crawford, Ltd., 
advertising agents of London, England, 
has recently been knighted. He is the 
second British advertising man to receive 
this honor. 

For many years Mr. Crawford has been 
active in advertising circles. He was 
European vice president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World four years 
and is now a member of the Empire 
Marketing Board. 


FRANK H. Woops, president of the Lin- 
coln Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and secretary of the O’Gara Coal Com- 
pany, and associates, have purchased con- 
trol of the Addressograph Company. At 
a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the company, J. E. Rocers, formerly vice 
president and general manager of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, was elected secretary and treasurer. 


Henry H. Morse has been made vice 
president of the Florence Stove Company 
of Boston and Gardner, Massachusetts. 
He was formerly general sales manager. 
Before his connection with the Florence 
Stove Company he was sales, advertising 
and export manager of the Regal Shoe 
Company. Mr. Morse is also chairman 
of the Boston Export Round Table. 


HArvey CONOVER, JR., formerly vice 
president of the Engineering Magazine 
Company, New York, has been elected 
president. B. P. MAst, manager of the 
Chicago office, will succeed Mr. Conover 
as vice president. 


Post Products Company, Inc., the dis- 
tributing organization of the Postum Com- 
pany, Inc., announces the appointment of 
CarRL WHITEMAN as assistant sales man- 
ager. Mr. Whiteman has been with Post 
Products Company nearly four years, and 
prior to that time was in the brokerage 
business in Cincinnati. 


E. C. WricHT, formerly president of the 
Hostess Publishing Corporation, and for 
many years connected with the advertising 
departments of various Hearst publications, 
will represent the Einson-Freeman Com- 
pany, Inc., who specialize in window and 
store display advertising. 


EM EN T 


’ 


Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


At the annual election of officers of the 
Chicago Advertising Council, Homer J. 
Bucktey of Buckley, Dement & Company, 
was re-elected president and chairman for 
the fourth successive term. 

Other officers elected were: First vice 
president, G. RAYMOND SCHAEFFER, adver- 
tising manager of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany; second vice president, Mason 
Warner, Mason Warner Advertising 
Agency, and secretary, PAUL S. VAN 
AUKEN. 


The Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., has 
been reorganized as the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation. F. Epcar McGee, 


.advertising manager, is A. N. A. repre- 


sentative in place of M. F. JAPHA, who 
resigned. 


H. J. LANcE, advertising manager of 
The Gorham Company of Providence, 
Rhode Island, has been elected a member 
of the A. N. A. 


GENERAL Guy EASTMAN TRIPP, chair- 
man of the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, died June 15 .at the 
New York Hospital. He was chosen 
chairman of the board in 1912, following 
his successful administration of the affairs 
of the old Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company, which went into receivership 
in 1910. 


CHANDLER BULLOCK, first vice president, 
was recently elected president of the State 
Mutual Life of Massachusetts, succeeding 
Burton H. WricHT, who was made chair- 
man of the board of directors. Mr. Bul- 
lock is the son of the iate A. G. Bullock, 
one-time president and iater chairman of 
the board of the company. He has been 
associated with the company for more than 
twenty years. 


CHARLES W. PATTERSON, president of 
Austin, Nichols & Company, has tendered 
his resignation, effective immediately. Ill 
health was given as the reason for the 
resignation. No successor has been named. 
Tuomas F. McCarty has been designated 
executive vice president. 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Lamson Company, American Pneu- 
matic Service Company subsidiary, JOHN 
S. Occ was elected treasurer to succeed 
Tueopore S. Dutcuer. Mr. Ogg has also 
been appointed assistant treasurer of the 
American Pneumatic Service Company. 
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Wholesalers to Fight New-Fangled 
Distribution Schemes 


HE best evidence 
of the awakening 
interest of whole- 


salers in better sales 
methods, which is ap- 
parent all over the coun- 
try, is found in the interest in re- 
tail sales problems shown by 
officials and representatives of the 
leading Indianapolis wholesalers 
who met with Eugene Whitmore 
and E. E. Troxell, of the editorial 
staff of Sates MANAGEMENT 
magazine on Friday, June 3, at the 
Lincoln Hotel in Indianapolis, for 
a preliminary discussion of mu- 
tual problems in sales promotion. 


Ready for Action 


HOLESALERS in all lines 

of business in all parts of 

the country have talked for many 
years about the need of helping 
retail merchants fight chain stores. 
Before the chain stores were 
powerful they talked about help- 
ing merchants fight mail order 
houses. Now the talk is begin- 
ning to crystallize into action, if 
the tenor of this meeting is any 
criterion. The wholesalers are 
keenly aware of the inroads which 
have been made into the volume 
of independent merchants by the 
rapid growth of chain stores, 
large department stores, branches 
of mail order house retail chains, 
members of buying syndicates 
and other outlets that buy vir- 
tually nothing from wholesalers. 
They agree that the time has 
atrived when the wholesalers 
should take a more active interest 
in the sales and merchandising 
efficiency of their retail outlets. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT, 


Indianapolis Wholesalers First to Act 
on Dartnell Plan for Improving Sales 
Methods of Independent Merchants 


Many of these wholesalers have 
made extended investigations of 
sales problems confronting the re- 
tailers in their various lines. They 
are all convinced that the whole- 
saler’s position in merchandising 
is strong, and that the wholesaler 
is a fundamental and integral 
part of the scheme of distribution. 
None of these wholesalers is un- 
duly alarmed at the inroads which 
have so far been made into the 
sales of the independent mer- 
chant, but all of them are anxious 
to learn whether or not there is a 
real opportunity for the whole- 
salers to extend their sales effort 
to the point of offering systematic 
and well organized sales helps to 
their retail customers. 


Competition for the Independents 
AN THIS meeting, Eugene 


Whitmore, managing editor 
of SALES MANAGEMENT magazine, 
made a short talk pointing out 
some of the various factors in 
merchandising which are growing 
rapidly, and which are making it 
more and more difficult for the 
independent merchant to make a 
legitimate profit. Mr. Whitmore 
said, in part: 

“The merchants who buy prac- 
tically nothing from the whole- 
salers are the merchants who 
seem to be growing most rapidly 
in many lines of business. The 
large chains of grocery, drug and 


; Ursa FF, 
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cigar stores are in some 
parts of the country 
growing so fast that they 
already virtually control 
the retail business in 
these lines in a number 
of localities. 

“In this field in Indianapolis, 
there are Standard Grocery Stores, 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, Kroger Baking Com- 
pany, and the Piggly-Wiggly 
stores. One chain of drug stores 
controls a number of the best 
downtown locations in Indiana- 
polis, and this chain is expanding 
rapidly, adding stores in neigh- 
borhood locations and in smaller 
towns. 


“Eliminating” the Wholesaler 


“WNDIANAPOLIS has its 

share of 5 and 10 cent store 
chains, chain shoe stores, variety 
goods stores, and branches of 
other well-known national or 
semi-national chain organizations. 


“These chains claim to save a 
great deal of money for the con- 
sumer, because they eliminate the 
wholesaler, but instead of elimi- 
nating the wholesaler, they 
merely perform the wholesaling 
function themselves, and it is 
doubtful whether the cost of mer- 
chandise laid down to their 
branch stores is any lower than 
the independent merchant pays 
for the same merchandise when 
bought from the Indianapolis 
wholesalers. 

“Tt is not through any fault of 
the wholesale system, that the 
chain stores have been enabled to 
grow. The greatest reason behind 
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The Dartnell Platform for Wholesalers 


1. Employ a Sales Research or Idea Man, to assist your sales manager. 


2. Feed a constant flow of retail merchandising plans and methods to your customers, 
through your own salesmen. 


3. Make every salesman a retail merchandising expert. 


4. Appoint one man in your organization to help your dealers combat chain store, 
department store, and mail order competition. 


5. Work with other jobbers in all lines to promote greater retail efficiency in selling. 


their growth is the fact that the 
directing heads of these great 
chains employ the best merchan- 
dising and advertising men to 
direct the sales efforts of all the 
employees in their retail stores. 


“The wholesalers of the coun- 
try are doing an excellent job of 
merchandising, but many of the 
wholesalers have almost entirely 
overlooked the opportunity for 
gathering and distributing mer- 
chandising and selling ideas, and 
encouraging and helping their re- 
tailers to put these merchandising 
and sales ideas into action. 


A Merchandising Committee 


‘VF THE jobbers of Indiana- 

polis would appoint a com- 
mittee consisting of the best mer- 
chandise men in the various 
wholesale establishments, and 
charge this committee with the 
duty of gathering together a num- 
ber of practical sales ideas and 
methods which could be used by 
their retail customers, it would be 
a great help in assisting the in- 
dependent merchants to combat 
the competition of the various 
other types of stores which are 
growing so rapidly. 

“This committee could draw on 
the many excellent research 
agencies which have already com- 
piled and gathered all the neces- 
sary data on retailing, and by 
selecting the best, most timely 
and seasonable ideas, make them 
available to every retail merchant 
through the wholesale salesmen 
traveling out of Indianapolis. 
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“This information is already 
available to the retail merchant, 
but he is too busy to wade through 
the great quantities of sales build- 
ing material and select the ideas 
which he can put into use in his 
own store. If the wholesalers’ 
committee would do this for him 
and pass the information along as 
it is needed, a great step towards 
the solution of the independent 


merchant’s problem would be at | 


hand. 


Selling an Idea 


“A GREAT deal of this mate- 

rial, which has been’ com- 
piled by the many excellent re- 
search agencies in the country, 
has not been used by the retailers 
who need it most, simply because 
they have not been ‘sold’ on the 
idea of using it. In other words, 
we are all expecting the sales 
ideas to sell themselves, in spite 
of the fact that all of us know 
that ideas are more difficult to 
sell than merchandise. Yet all the 
wholesalers employ salesmen to 
sell merchandise. If the many ex- 
cellent sales ideas which are gath- 
ered each year could be ‘sold’ to 
the retail merchants by the whole- 
sale salesmen who call on them, 
merchandising methods in many 
retail stores could be vastly im- 
proved, and the sales of whole- 
salers would increase as a result.” 


Mr. Whitmore pointed out the 
growth of several stores which 
are members of a local drug chain 
in Indianapolis, and used as a 
demonstration for his talk, a 
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package of tooth paste which had 
been sold him when he visited one 
of these stores for a package of 
cigarettes. 


“This package of tooth paste 
was sold to me by the cashier of 
the drug store. It represents 29 
cents which I cannot spend in an 
independent store. It represents 
29 cents extra volume for the 
chain store, which came as a re- 
sult of using a very simple and 
very old sales idea—that of 
having each clerk suggest an 
extra item to every customer. 


Thousands of Ideas 


“TT IS just these little sales 
ideas which represent the dif- 
ference between successand failure 
in retail merchandising today. 
Thousands of these ideas could 
be put into use if each salesman 
representing a wholesaler were 
given half a dozen sales plans, 
and urged to promote these plans 
among his retail customers. If 
one salesman could induce one 
merchant a week to put into effect 
some tried merchandising idea 
there would be an immediate and 
perceptible increase in the sales 
of all the retail merchants in the 
Indianapolis territory.” 

After Mr. Whitmore’s talk, E. 
E. Troxell, associate editor of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, brought out 
certain facts about the wholesale 
business which showed that in 
many parts of the country the 
wholesalers have suffered a great 
loss in volume as a result of the 


(Continued on page 1250) 
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EVERAL of my cor- 
respondents have 
written, “How does 

it feel to be retired from 
business? It must be 
nice not to have any- 
thing to do all day long.” 
If I should write the By 
daily program of a re- 

tired man, it would be 

quite surprising to some people. 
As a matter of fact, I am work- 
ing just as hard, if not harder, 
than ever. However, there are 
some curious and amusing things 
about being retired. 

First of all, there is a decided 
change in your friendships. When 
I was active in business and was 
buying advertising, insurance, 
supplies, etc., and was influencing 
the purchasing of a number of 
lines, | seemed to be very popular 
with a good many people who had 
such things to sell. Advertising 
men would ring me up, ask me 
to have lunch and to go out and 
play golf. Insurance men would 
ask me out to dinner. 
Xow, I thought all of this 
Was on account of my 
charming manners and 
winning ways, but from 
the day I ceased to be in 
a position to place orders, 
these gentlemen somehow 
have forgotten my _ tele- 
phone number! I do not 
hear from them, but I am 
not complaining. Poor 
fellows! They have to 
make a living and no 
doubt they are now chas- 
ing other men who have 
orders to place, with invi- 
tations to play golf, have 
lunch and go to the 
theater, 

On the other hand, as 
the erroneous idea seems 
to have gotten abroad 
that I am a_ plutocrat, 
with thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars to invest, 
I'am receiving calls from 
bankers and from bond 
and stock salesmen; also 
rom promoters of various 
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‘Three Bond Salesmen 


And What I Learned About Selling 
From Them; Stunts Versus Service in 
Winning and Holding Business 


The fourth article of a series 


SAUNDERS NORVELL 


enterprises. These gentlemen 
seem to be members of many 
clubs. They also extend invita- 
tions to luncheon. They wish me 
to go out with them and shoot 
some golf. So, therefore and con- 
sequently, it would seem when 
one retires that one 
changes the character of 

his friends. There are just 

as many friends as ever, 

only the friends seem to 

be in a different line of 
business! 


* 


As I have always been 
interestedin salesmanship, 


while my manner has 
been rather casual, I 
have, nevertheless, 
studied very closely the 
method of operation of 
these bond salesmen. I 
decided several months 
ago to buy bonds. The 
problem of course was, 
what kind of bonds to 
buy. I decided not to buy my 
bonds all at one place but to 
divide the business between three 
different bond salesmen. I told 
each of these salesmen that I did 
not know very much about bonds. 
All I wanted was an absolutely 
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“The erroneous idea seems to have 
gotten abroad that I am a plutocrat. 


. . . Bankers and stock salesmen ex- 
tend me invitations to luncheon.” 


safe investment with just as large 
a return as possible, and I would 
not have any objections if the 
bonds advanced in price. 

“Now,” I said, “I am buying 
from three different sources. I 


G29 Betsy, 


“Look here, Norvell,” the rail- 
road president said, “why don’t 
you suggest that J ask you for 


I obtain from Mr. Simmons?” ? 


do not know which of you three 
salesmen is the best-posted or the 
most sincere in his desire to help 
me prosper in buying bonds, but 
if I buy from each of you, it is 
only a question of time until I 
find out. The bond salesman who 
sells me bonds that go up the 
most, in other words, the sales- 
man I make the most money out 
of, is the salesman who is going 
to have my business in the 
future.” 

I am sure you will be interested 
in knowing what happened. 

S * * 


One salesman must have been 
most impressed with my desire 
for security. He invested the 
appropriation I set aside for him 
in first-class, short-term railroad 
bonds. At the end of six months, 
I find that every bond he pur- 
chased for me has advanced a 
little. ' However, the rate of in- 
terest on these bonds was very 
low. The record of this salesman, 
I should say, is entirely satisfac- 
tory. He thought I wished secur- 
ity and that is exactly what he 
gave me. I had the bonds that 
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a letter, such as you suggested ey , 
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he bought for me checked over 
by experts, and every bond was 
gilt-edge. 

The next bond salesman repre- 
sented the bond department of a 
very large bank here in New York 
City. I like this salesman very 
much. He was quiet and reserved 
in his manner. No matter what 
I said, he never seemed to be 
irritated. I told him my little 
story about investing, told him I 
liked his bank, and then said, “I 
have set aside just so much 
money for you to invest. J will 
take whatever you recommend.” 
This salesman sold five bonds to 
me. He divided up the entire ap- 
propriation into these five bonds, 
I regret to say that notwithstand- 
ing an advancing bond market, I 
have lost money on the purchases 
from this bond salesman. Two of 
the bonds today are quoted on 
the market at exactly what I paid 
for them. The other three have 
declined several points. 


The other day, he telephoned. 


and wished to know if I were in 
the market for any more bonds. 
I replied that I would be glad to 
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have him call. I then took out 
of my little box a card on which 
was typewritten the record of 
each of the bonds he had sold me. 
On the back of this card was a 
sort of chart of the market on 
these bonds. On three of the 
bonds, the price I paid him was 
the highest price the bonds have 
been in the last six months. He 
took me in right at the top. 
“Of course,” I said to him, “I 
am not going to complain at being 
stuck with these bonds, but now 
that you have stuck me, what I 
would like to do is to put you on 
record as to whether to sell these 
bonds and take my losses or 
whether to hold on to them. 
What do you suggest?” “Well,” 
he replied, “you know, there were 
a lot of these bonds put out. For 
a while, the price was pegged and 
then the bankers distributing 
them withdrew their support, so 
the bonds had to find their own 
level. As there were so many of 
them put out and as a good many 
people wished to sell, I am sorry 
to say the prices did go down. 
However, I believe, as they are 
gilt-edge bonds, that if you will 
hold on to them, there will be a 
recovery in their prices when they 
are finally absorbed by the market.” 


Exit: One Bond Salesman 


I showed him a list of the other 
bonds I had bought and some of 
the very nice profits I had made. 
I showed him the record made by 
the other two bond salesmen— 
some very handsome profits on 
some of their bonds and not a 
single loss. He was very polite 
and suave. Then he inquired if I 
did not wish to buy some more 
bonds. “No, my dear friend,” I 
said, “I can fully appreciate your 
position asa salesman. Your bond 
department was overstocked on 
certain bonds. No doubt they 
gave you some stickers to work 
off on the public. Possibly you 
were paid an extra commission to 
work off these dead ones, so when 
I gave you an appropriation and 
left it to you to select bonds for 
me, you probably said to your 
self, ‘Well, well, here is an easy 
mark. What an opportunity to 
help clean up our inventory!'— 

(Continued on page 1223) 
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HIRTY-FIVE 

retail grocers of 

South Bend and 
Mishawaka, Indiana, met 
at the former city on the 
evening of May 17 in 
response to letters they 
had received from D. P. 
Shappee, merchandise manager of 
W. F. McLaughlin and Company 
of Chicago, roasters of Manor 
House coffee. The purpose of 
this gathering was to determine 
whether or not the local mer- 
chants would be receptive to a 
plan for organizing themselves 
into an association of service gro- 
cers. It was a preliminary meet- 
ing to sound out dealer sentiment 
before undertaking the work of 
forming such an organization as 
the Manor House people already 
had established in over twenty- 
five cities through the Middle 
West. 


Survey is Made 


HE response to Mr. Shap- 

pee’s suggestion, as he out- 
lined it before the meeting, was so 
favorable that he felt no hesitancy 
about pushing ahead with organ- 
ization plans. By the second 
week of June all the necessary 
details had been smoothed out. 
The thirty-five original members 
of the association had pledged 
their support to the Quality Serv- 
ice Store campaign, and on June 
l7 their first cooperative adver- 
tisement appeared in South Bend 
newspapers. 

In the meantime, Mr. Shappee, 
assisted by a member of his com- 
pany’s merchandising department, 
had made an intensive survey of 
the grocery situation in South 
Bend and Mishawaka. They were 
prepared to lay before the asso- 
ciation their findings in the shape 
of an analysis of the citizens’ buy- 
ing habits, their investigation of 
the local preference for different 
articles, and their recommenda- 
tions for the type of merchandis- 
Ing best suited to the market. 
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Co-operative Selling—Not Buying— 
Is the Manor House Plan 


There Are Many Buying Groups, But 
They Don’t Go Far Enough; W. F. 
McLaughlin and Company Organize 


Retailers to SELL 


The first thing the merchants 
did after their association had 
been effected was to subscribe to 
a code of standards relative to the 
cleanliness and attractiveness of 
their stores; the neatness of their 
counter, window and shelf dis- 
plays; the orderly stocking and 
pricing of their merchandise, the 
quality of the goods they handle, 
and the reliability of their service 
and deliveries. They likewise 
adopted an association emblem or 
trade-mark proclaiming their 
places of business as Quality 
Service stores. 

With this as a groundwork they 
were ready for the more intensive 
phases of the program. While co- 
operative buying is a part of the 
plan, Mr. Shappee works under 
the assumption that a merchant's 
primary function is to sell. The 
Manor House policy, then, is to 
organize retailers for the purpose 
fundamentally of helping them 
sell more effectively. He visits 
their stores, taking with him 
model store plans which the mer- 
chandising department of his com- 
pany has perfected. These he 


places at the disposal of associa- 


tion members, supplementing 
them with his own advice on the 
arrangement of their individual 
stores. 


The Scope of the Service 


NCLUDED in the Manor House 

merchandising service are all 
methods for the stocking, display 
and sale of grocery supplies that 
have been developed during the 
company’s business experience. 
It relates also to the instruction 
and training of store clerks, to 
the necessity for rapid turnover 
and means of insuring it, to stock 
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control, credits, collec- 
tions, service and all the 
other problems facing a 
retail grocery merchant. 

The McLaughlin mer- 
chandising department 
prepares advertisements 
to be published in local 
newspapers over the signatures of 
all the cooperating grocers. The 
size and frequency of these inser- 
tions depend upon conditions in 
the city where the association is 
operating, but the requirements 
are, first, that the members do 
some cooperative advertising, and, 
second, that their advertisements 
shall dominate the page upon 
which they appear. 


Dealers Are Organized 


. WAS four years ago this 
company first determined to see 
what could be done about making 
retail grocers better merchants. 
Then, as now, there were plenty 
of manufacturers eager to supply 
them with display and advertising 
helps. They were swamped with 
dummy cartons, window and in- 
terior display materials and all 
the other printed matter furnished 
in quantity by the producers of 
the goods they sold. There were 
even a few manufacturers ready 
to organize them into buying 
groups, but it seemed to the Mc- 
Laughlin company that scarcely 
anyone was making an organized 
effort to improve dealers’ sales 
and merchandising practices. 
That was where they intended to 
step in and do what they could 
to bring about an improvement. 

Under the direction of Mr. 
Shappee the association plan was 
adopted. After more than a year 
of preliminary work, during which 
time the merchandising depart- 
ment came into being to assemble 
those sales plans and ideas which 
may be applied to the conduct of 
a retail grocery store, it was pos- 
sible to make the initial attempt 
to organize dealers in such a way 
(Continued on page 1262) 
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Photos Courtesy Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


Not the nursery described in the text but one in Michigan. This was taken from a 
high level to show area rather than the trees and plant offered for sale. 


Aerial Photographs As Sales Tools 


ERIAL photog- 
raphy as yet is 
only an infant in- 

dustry. Compared with 
its oldest brother, the 
still photography of por- 
trait and commercial 
studios and of profes- 
sional and amateur 
cameras, and the middle brother, 
the moving picture, it is the 
smallest of infants, yet it already 
shows lusty promise of rapid 
growth. Last year its volume, as 
nearly as can be computed for the 
United States, probably reached 
$500,000 and has been estimated 
as high as $1,000,000—not a bad 
showing for an industry that was 
born as recently as the World 
War. 


A New Sales Aid 


Of this volume it is estimated 
that two-thirds was made up of 
map photographs—i. e., abso- 
lutely vertical views—the bal- 
ance, “obliques,” or views whose 
use and value lie in the perspec- 
tives thus secured. (The illustra- 
tions accompanying this article 
are all “obliques.”) 

For the most part the earliest 
commercial orders for photo- 


graphs from the air, as well as the 
greatest development in their use, 
came from municipalities, public 
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By MORGAN P. 


How One of the Newest Types of 
Picture Can Help the Salesman 
Drive Home His Sales Story 


WOOD 


utilities (central stations, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, 
and railroads), and large en- 
gineering projects. Of late, how- 
ever, another market has ap- 
peared, the sales market. It is to 
the discussion of the two uses of 
the aerial photograph in sales 
work that this paper and its 
sequel will be limited, the first 
treating of the possibilities of the 
aerial photograph in the sales- 
man’s hands, the second to the 
aerial photograph in sales-plan- 
ning. 


A Disreputable Ancestor 


I do not know when or where 
the first “bird’s-eye view” was 
conceived and carried through to 
completion. All I know is that it 
was the first attempt toward what 
the airplane in combination with 
the camera has finally achieved. 
Nor do I know whether the first 
bird’s-eye was as guilty of exag- 
geration, misinformation and gen- 
eral disregard of the truth as are 
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too many of our more 
modern examples. Call 
the tendency in bird’s- 
eye artistry what you 
will—necessary painting 
of the lily, unintentional 
deception, permissible 
harmless exaggeration 
or downright lying, by 
picture instead of by printed word 
—the fact remains that the bird’s- 
eye has dissipated a great part of 
its powers of conviction through 
misuse. Certainly its message is 
today heavily discounted by busi- 
ness men, except in those in- 
stances, perhaps, when it is pub- 
lished by a company of the most 
stainless reputation for scrupulous 
business ethics. 


Helping to Sell Real Estate 


To the bird’s-eye idea the aerial 
camera brings the asset of gen- 
eral assumption that a “photo- 
graph cannot lie.” Of course, if 
it, too, is misused in many quar 
ters by too liberal use of the re- 
toucher’s art, it, also, will some 
day lose its reputation for truth- 
fulness. Today, however, it is un- 
deniable that in its flavor of stark 
realism, it defies even the most 
confirmed skeptic to question it. 
Undoubtedly the general accept 
ance that it tells the truth is 
soundly merited—the “doctored” 
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aerial photograph is_ probably 
rare. Let us hope that this situa- 
tion continues. The advertising 
and selling world can ill afford to 
have the effectiveness of this re- 
markable new tool damaged by: 
misuse. Fortunately, the retouch- 
ing of an aerial photograph in a 
way that conceals the tampering 
is a difficult and hence an expen- 
sive process. 


(Above) The hotel at the near end 
of the bridge proves its exceptional 
location above a river and on the 
edge of open country by this view 
more forcefully than by para- 
graphs of verbal description. 
(Right) A business section from 
the sky. Note the convenience of 
this type of illustration for show- 
ing relative position of a projected 
structure or a building on which a 
mortgage issue is being offered. 
Note, too, how clearly the photo- 
graph indicates the traffic routes 
converging on this section. 


Quite naturally, the first major 
application of aerial photographs 
to selling came in the field of real 
estate. 

The ability to show a tract or a 
neighborhood in its relations to 
contiguous territory was too self- 
evident to be missed, particularly 
when that ability included talk- 
ing in comprehensible eye-lan- 
Suage to readers who often could 
get only a vague understanding of 
a situation from the study of a 
Map or blue-print. The aerial 
Photograph put even an exten- 
sive country estate, so to speak, 
ma salesman’s coat pocket. It 
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brought a Florida allotment north 
and gave it tangible reality in the 
eyes of a man who had never been 
south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. It brought suburban sub- 
divisions into the office of the 
prospective investor and gave him 
a conception of the development 
which was, in many ways, more 
accurate than he could have 


achieved by a visit in person. 


A recent incident explains, by 
reverse English, this latter asser- 
tion. 

A large 
property on the outskirts of a 
metropolis had long felt that, in 
self-protection, he needed to ac- 


holder of country 


quire an additional parcel for 
which a price of $6,000 had been 
set. Before committing himself 
to the purchase, however, he 
authorized that a series of aerial 
views be taken to include all of 
his land and extend over into ad- 
joining properties on all sides. A 
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casual preliminary study of the 
photographs promptly disclosed 
something that his inspections in 
person had failed to emphasize— 
that the nature of the interven- 
ing terrain and woodland in itself 
furnished more than sufficient 
protection to his plans for devel- 


opment. The $6,000 was not 
spent. 
Almost coincidental with the 


use of aerial photographs in sell- 
ing actual square feet of Mother 
Earth came another and closely 
allied use in the selling of mort- 
gage bonds. The position of an 
existing or projected apartment 
house, hotel, office building or 
loft building, in its relation to 
trafic routes, to transportation 
and transportation terminals and 
to other structures in its partic- 
ular classification, can hardly be 
more effectively demonstrated 
than by: the photograph from the 


air. This holds equally true 
whether the sale consists of sell- 
ing the securities to the ultimate 
investors or in presenting the 
proposition effectively to the 
underwriters. 

Another related use soon fol- 
lowed in the selling of other 
forms of investment securities. It 
was only natural that under- 
writers of industrial issues, as 
well, should recognize and utilize 
the realism of the photograph and 
that many of them would discard 
in its favor the alternative bird’s 
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new style. 


A factory “bird’s-eye,’ 
this—size—accessibility to ample freight—facilittes—convenience to 
near-by home section for workers. 


eye illustration. Particularly to 
the point was the recent use of 
aerial views of three factories in 
the literature explaining an offer- 
ing of the stock of a European 
textile enterprise. Since (in this 
instance) the Mahomets couldn't 
take time to go to the mountains, 
the three mountains were brought 
to the Mahomets by means of the 
aerial camera. 

To date these have been the 
most frequent selling uses of 
the aerial photograph. Many 
more are certain to become more 
common. 

Hotels, as yet, have not applied 
them in any degree commensu- 
rate with their possibilities in at- 
tracting trade and serving their 
clienteles. City hotels can utilize 
them to prove convenience of 
location and to guide motor tour- 
ists toward their doors. Vacation 
resorts can submit nearly their 
complete story in a single picture 
—where to turn off the trunk 
highway; proof that the hotel 
buildings face directly across the 
water ; the size and the plan of the 
golf links (under a magnifying 
glass the hazards can be studied 
and computed in advance) ; where 
the bathing beach is located; the 
location and ample size of the 
garage for guests’ cars; all in a 
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Several “stories” are contained in 


form which admits none of the 
hyperbole which has taught vaca- 
tionists to take cum grano salis 
the gaudy language of resort 
folders. The golf course will be- 
tray itself if it is actually only 
an abandoned pasture. The 
stone’s throw to the bathing 
beach will actually be a human 
throw—not a catapult’s toss—or 
text and picture will contradict 
each other. 

Promoters and organizers of 
golf and country clubs will have 
a similar opportunity. 

A New York state nurseryman, 
according to an account published 
in a photographic journal, dis- 
covered a wholly unexpected 
value in aerial photographs. He 
had always employed a force of 
salesmen and kept them on hand 
to take prospects around his acre- 
age and show them the actual 
trees and shrubs he had to offer. 
After a series of low-flying air- 
plane photographs had _ been 
taken, he found it possible, by 
their help, to continue most of the 
selling to the office and dispense 
with the time-consuming rambles 
around the property. Fewer sales- 


men could handle the former . 


volume and his sales-cost went 
down. 

A review of the actual and pos- 
sible uses mentioned above will 
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disclose one characteristic—that 
the aerial photograph lends itself 
most directly to sales problems 
which deal definitely in actual 
land or with structures on that 
land. The secondary applications, 
nevertheless, are almost infinite 
in their variety. Without attempt- 
ing any exhaustive catalog, some 
few of these possibilities might 
properly be listed. 

In the selling of advertising 
space the aerial photograph, map 
type, could be utilized to illus- 
trate distribution of circulation 
by neighborhoods in a city (this 
will be explained indirectly in 
Part IT.) 

Its parallel application to the 
sale of outdoor display is equally 
obvious. 


Many Possible Uses 


A manufacturer of building 
materials has recently made effec- 
tive use of a number of photo- 
graphs of sections of various cities 
with all structures marked in 
which his products were used. 
The message is put across more 
quickly and interestingly by this 
means than by the usual tedious 
grouping of individual facades. 

One factor, however, will long 
remain a primary limitation oper- 
ating against the wide use of 
aerial photographs in sales and 
advertising. That factor is the 
cost of a flight to obtain one or 
two desired views. Many an en- 
thusiastic idea is nipped in the 
bud when its inventor finds that 
photographs from the air bear no 
relation in cost to their brothers 
of terra firma and the studio. Not 
until the day when it is possible 
to find in the files of aerial photo- 
graphs concerns completed nega- 
tives answering a wide variety 
of calls, will aerial photographs 
be used to an extent which will 
make them a standardized sales 
weapon. 

This has its advantages as well 
as its limitations, as it means that 
this type of illustration will not 
be quickly reduced to the status 
of the commonplace. 

In the next installment the dis- 
cussion will hinge upon a wholly 
different application—the use ol 
aerial photographs in the sales 
manager’s Office. 
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Since the chain stores moved into Belvidere and began featuring prices on their show win- 
dows, the Piel store has discontinued this practice, concentrating on newspaper advertising 


to inform the people of “specials.” (Inset) William H. Piel, owner of the store. 


A $700,000-a-Year Grocery Business 
Ina Town of 7,800 


HIRTY-SEVEN 

years ago this 

Spring a young 
man by the name of 
William H. Piel opened 
a grocery store in Belvi- 
dere, Hlinois, on a cash 
capital of about $450. 
His business prospered. 
Trade was attracted to 
his store from miles around. He 
was not just an average merchant, 
and his was no ordinary enter- 
prise, for twenty-five years later 
his annual volume had risen to 
the amazing total of some half a 
million dollars. 

It was at about this time that 
the chains began to show interest 
in Belvidere. They can be de- 
pended upon never to overlook any 
locality which affords a grocery 
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By ALLAN 


The Sixth of a Series of Articles’ ths: 
Describing the Methods of Successful 


Retailers in Beating the Chains at has increased his sales 


Their Own Game 


merchant such _ prosperity, so 
naturally Belvidere did not escape 
them. ‘Ten years ago the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Company 
opened the first chain store in 
town. It was followed by the 
National Tea Company and the 
Great American Stores Company. 

Today all three of them are still 
in operation. But in the mean- 
time, it may be asked, what had 
become of William H. Piel? Just 
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Faced with the 
competition of three 
well-known chains he 


from less than $500,000 
to a shade under $700,- 
000 a year. He has 
doubled the size of his 
store by leasing the 
quarters next door and 
removing the partition. He has 
added to his staff until it now in- 
cludes twenty-seven clerks, seven 
delivery truck drivers, four girls 
on duty at telephones and four 
bookkeepers and cashiers. His 
retail grocery is the biggest busi- 
ness in Belvidere, which by now 
has a population of 7,800 people. 

Ever since it came to town, the 
Atlantic and Pacific store has 
stood directly across the street 
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from Mr. Piel. It had moved 
upon Belvidere expectantly, an- 
ticipating an early victory in its 
efforts to divert some _ sizable 
portion of his half-million-dollar 
trade into its own channels. 
Somehow its calculations went 
awry. While there have been 
many changes in store managers 
during that period, it is still in 
business—not such a large busi- 
ness, however, that two clerks 
can’t handle it easily. 


in the American Store take turns 
waiting on customers. 

In two important respects chain 
grocery stores are popularly sup- 
posed to hold decided advantages 
over retail merchants. The first 
is that by buying in huge quanti- 
ties they obtain prices against 
which the average retailer cannot 
compete. In the second place, the 
so-called best merchandising tal- 
ent in the country has been cen- 
tralized at a chain’s headquarters 


BEST FLOUR 


eer Se 


This tableau, enacted in front of the Piel store one Saturday after- 

noon, jammed the sidewalk and almost stopped traffic through Bel- 

videre’s main street. The children in costume represent the Teenie 
Weenies, advertising the line of Reid, Murdoch and Company. 


A few years later the National 
company decided to try its hand. 
The manager who went to Belvi- 
dere originally to represent the 
company has since gone to work 
for Mr, Piel, but the store itself 
continues in business, selling just 
about as much goods as the A. 
& P. Its location is a few doors 
west of Mr. Piel. 

Kither uninformed of the rec- 
ords of the other two chains, or 
else undismayed by them, about 
two years ago the American Store 
invaded the market. Its arrival 
resulted in some slight decrease 
in sales at the A. & P. and Na- 
tional stores, but not enough, 
evidently, to alarm them unduly, 
because both of them managed to 
weather the blast. The two clerks 
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to direct the advertising, display 
and sales activities of each indi- 
vidual outlying store. 

Admittedly, this is a powerful 
combination, and one that has 
filled most grocers with conster- 
nation and misgivings. But 
around the Piel store these 
alleged advantages are not held 
in such very high esteem. For 
these reasons: 

The price at which a merchant 
can afford to sell his goods is de- 
termined not by volume buying, 
but by volume selling. Even if 
an independent grocer can’t buy 
at quite the figure a chain can, if 
he sells more merchandise than 
they do he can meet them on 
price. Buying will take care of 


itself, in other words, if the sales 
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end of the business is active. 

Selling $684,982.09 worth of 
groceries in a single year, then, as 
he did in 1925, Mr. Piel doesn’t 
have to worry about the chains 
shipping merchandise into town 
at a lower cost than he can buy it. 


As a matter of fact, he buys 
sugar, coffee, crackers and other 
package bakery goods, flour, soap, 
even Christmas trees, by the car- 
load. But still he does nothing 
any other merchant could not do 
if he used the same aggressive 
selling tactics and built up a vol- 
ume of business which will war- 
rant quantity buying. 

As for the second argument, 
that a chain’s strongest advantage 
is its concentrated management, 
in Belvidere that vaunted strength 
is its biggest weakness. [very 
day one of Mr. Piel’s advertise- 
ments appears in the local news- 
paper, always occupying the same 
space, three columns by ten 
inches. His copy is changed with 
“ach insertion and can be pre- 
pared late in the afternoon for the 
following day’s paper. 


Sales Methods Aid Ideas 


The chain store managers, on 
the other hand, are handicapped 
by having to receive their instruc- 
tions from headquarters. Their 
advertisements of week-end sales 
are prepared out of town and 
must be mailed in to the local 
newspapers. Their only news- 
paper advertising is done on 
week-ends; the rest of the time 
they post prices and “specials” on 
their show windows. Even these 
prices are determined from the 
main offices. Even though the 
chains every day send a copy of 
Mr. Piel’s advertisement to head- 
quarters, in order to let the com- 
pany officials know what prices 
and what merchandise he is fea- 
turing, it is a physical impossi- 
bility for them to work as fast 
out of Chicago as he can in 
Belvidere. 

As seen from the sidelines, 
Piel’s methods work out some- 
thing after this fashion : One week 
day recently one of the chains put 
on a grape juice sale. Printed in 
large white letters on its window 
was this sign: Grape Juice, 

(Continued on page 1258) 
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NE has only to 
thumb through 
the advertising 


pages of almost any re- 
cent issue of a national 
magazine to gain some 
comprehension of the 
many ways in which in- 
genious American manu- 
facturers are meeting 
and mastering the prob- 
lem which the changing times are 
presenting, and to see the many 
ways in which the public is profit- 
ing as a result of industry’s at- 
tempts to better itself. 

“Now a New Triumph in Music 
rand Radio.” “An Unparalleled 
Improvement in House Heating.” 
“Announcing a Revolutionary 
Change in Industrial Lubrica- 
tion.” “A Turning Point in 
Radiator History.” “Every Home 
Will Cook Electrically.” “Good- 
Bye Ink Well!” “Something New 
in Transportation.” “Now! Auto- 
matic Toast for Breakfast.” “And 
Now Gas Without Gas Mains!” 
“Home Baking Revolutionized.” 
“Cut and Thresh Your Grain in 
One Trip Over the Field.” “Now 
Let Electricity Polish Your 
Floors.” 


How the World Moves 


HOSE are just a few of the 

headlines that tell of the 
modern miracles that American 
manufacturers are performing and 
the benefits which the public is 
reaping. Each and everyone of 
them bespeaks the need for alert- 
ness on the part of every manu- 
facturer who hopes to make his 
business keep pace with this fast 
moving age. Each and everyone 
means new sales possibilities for 
the company making the new im- 
proved product, and new sales 
and manufacturing problems for 
the companies whose products are 
being displaced. 
_ The manner in which the talk- 
ing machine industry met the 
threat of annihilation by the radio 
manufacturers is already a matter 
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Rejuvenating Business—One of Our 


Greatest Sales Problems 


With Styles and Public Demands 

Changing Over Night, Production and 

Sales Methods Must Be Overhauled— 
How M. Born Met the Problem 


By GEORGE H. READ 


Vice President, Johnson, Read & Company, Chicago 


of very interesting history. The 
resourcefulness of the gas manu- 
facturers in developing practical 
ways to use gas for heating while 
electricity was replacing it for 
lighting is another encouraging 
sign of the changing times. As 
still another example of business 
resourcefulness we find that the 
company which for years has been 
making most of the gas mantles 
that were used is today also util- 
izing its facilities for the manu- 
facture of mechanical refrigera- 
tors, and thus making electricity 
as much a booster for its new 
business as it was an enemy of 
the old. 

The speed with which the pub- 
lic adopts newly announced prod- 
ucts and the extent to which it 
does so, are compliments to the 
highly important part which ad- 
vertising is playing in this new 
order of things. Without adver- 
tising to herald the news, and to 
make the markets, much of the 
incentive to inventive efforts 
would be lacking. 


Competition for the Dollar 


S AN indication of how 
quickly and fully the public 
responds to offers of new prod- 
ucts and new services we need 
only look into our own homes and 
those of our friends and neigh- 
bors. What do we find? Radio 
concerts, iceless refrigeration, 
coal-less heating, electric cooking, 
electric scrubbing and waxing, 
and even electric dish washing. 
These and many other things 
which only a few years ago were 
not even thought of as luxuries 


’ 


for the finest homes are 
today looked upon as 
necessities by thousands 
and thousands of fam- 
ilies in very modest cir- 
cumstances. 

But think of the busi- 
nesses affected by these 
changes in our purchas- 
ing habits! Sometimes 
it may be the postpone- 
ment of the purchase of a new 
automobile that may bring a 
new radio into the home. Or 
perhaps a compromise has been 
made on a cheaper car than the 
one originally decided upon in 
order to meet the new expense of 
radio entertainment. Or possibly 
fewer trips to the theaters and 
concerts have been agreed upon, 
with less requirement for new 
clothing, thereby making theater 
owners and clothing manufac- 
turers the ones who pay indirectly 
for at least some of the radio 
installations. 


New Sales Problems 


HE very words “iceless re- 
frigeration” and “coal-less 
heating” suggest the seriousness 
of problems which are confront- 
ing the ice and coal companies. 
But the changes in these indus- 
tries are also making new sales 
and manufacturing problems for. 
the makers of ice refrigerators and 
coal heaters, and for many of the 
companies that have been selling 
those manufacturers. They very 
materially affect, for instance, the 
business of the manufacturers of 
the trucks that are used for the 
hauling of ice and coal. But as 
the manufacturers of trucks see 
their market dwindling in one 
direction, we find them develop- 
ing new markets in other direc- 
tions, and thus making new prob- 
lems for the railroads, the street 
car lines and the other companies 
with whom they are now compet- 
ing for patronage. 
A concrete example of the chang- 
ing methods and habits of the 
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public is seen in the experience 
of M. Born and Company who 
recently brought out an entirely 
new line of clothing to meet 
changing conditions. For a long 
time they were aware that some 
sort of a change had taken place. 
But until they went direct to the 
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the dealers had much valuable in- 
formation that might throw con- 
siderable light on the subject. 
Various dealers had told from 
time to time of troubles they were 
experiencing, and some had 
voluntarily offered suggestions of 
one kind or another as to ways 
by which they 
thought the 
troubles could 
be remedied. 
But no sys- 
tematic effort 
had been 
made to get 
the opinions 
of a large 
number of 
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dealers who 
sold the’ 
clothing and 


asked them 

what- could be done to 
meet this change, they 
were in the dark. They 
did not know what move 
to make next. This example of 
going to the dealer for guidance 
is worth describing in some detail 
here, for the purpose of showing 
the necessity of keeping in close 
touch with the men who make 
the final contacts with the buying 
public. 

After fifty years of highly suc- 
cessful operations, M. Born & 
Company finally found itself con- 
fronted with decreasing orders 
from some of its old dealers and 
increasing difficulty in getting 
new dealers. Other houses in the 
same line of business were ex- 
periencing similar difficulties. 
Various kinds of plans were tried 
out by the different houses with 
a view to overcoming the trouble, 
but conditions throughout the in- 
dustry in general gradually be- 
came worse. 

Finally the officials of M. Born 
& Company agreed upon a most 
logical course of procedure. 
They decided to enlist the aid 
of their large army of retail 


dealers in the worthy work of 
locating the cause and finding a 
remedy for the decreasing sales. 
They 


had reason to believe that 
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dealers in all 
parts of the 
country, nor 
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Questionnaires were prepared 


and printed on blue paper, be- | 


cause previous tests had proved 
that blue stationery invariably 
brought more replies in surveys 
of this kind than when question- 
naires were printed on white 
stock or some colored tint other 
than blue. The letter that accom- 
panied the questionnaire was sent 
out on the same colored stock as 
the questionnaire, and the letter 
offered to all who would answer 
the questions a pamphlet that 
would summarize the information 
received. 

The response was unusually 
high for a survey of that kind. 
Twenty-six per cent of all dealers 
who received the questionnaire 
filled it out and returned it. Most 


Change, change, change: the adver- 
tising pages of the current magazines 
form eloquent testimony to the fact 
that American business is constantly 
giving to the consuming public newer 
and better ways of doing things. 
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information 
that had 
been received. The matter 

was too important to allow 

the hunches, the prejudices, 

and the opinions of a few dealers 
in certain parts of the country to 
influence decisions that would 
affect not only all of the thou- 
sands of Born dealers everywhere, 
but the institution of M. Born & 
Company itself. 

So it was decided to make a 
dealer survey that would be suff- 
ciently extensive, both geo- 
graphically and numerically, 
properly to reflect the thoughts of 
the entire dealer organization. To 
do this quickly and impartially, in 
a way that would be sure not to 
influence dealers’ answers in favor 
of any preconceived conclusions 
of the investigators, it was agreed 
that the dealers should be inter- 
viewed by mail. 
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Home Baking Revo 


ape 
c Nation's Housewives adopt New. 


evolutionized! 
Quick. Fay Method of Baking 


of them answered all or nearly all 
of the fifteen questions asked. 
The answers were most illum- 
inating. They gave the Born 
Company a cross index of its busi- 
ness the like of which it, and per- 
haps no other company of its 
kind, had ever seen before. They 
found out just what proportion of 
their dealers were enjoying in- 
creased business, and what pro- 
portion were experiencing de- 
creased sales, and why. ‘They 
found out what percentage of 
their dealers were handling ready 
made clothing lines and other 
tailoring lines, just which lines 
were being handled, and just how 
each line.stood in the estimation 
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The Chain of Grief That Follows 


One Cancelled Order 


OHN KENNEDY 

of Kennedy and 

Scruggs, Lumber- 
ton, Arkiana, was read- 
ing the flood news. It 
looked as though busi- 
ness would be _ pretty 
poor in his territory this 
year, even if the high 
waters didn’t reach his store. As 
he put down the newspaper he 
began taking a mental inventory 
of all the orders he had placed 
during the past few weeks. Most 
of them were for current needs, 
but there was one order that 
worried him. It was for a car- 
load of stoves. 

The salesman who sold it to 
him had shown him a big port- 
folio of sales plans, and told him 
how other dealers were putting 
on special campaigns and selling 
great quantities of stoves. It 
seemed logical so he took a 
chance and placed the biggest 
order for stoves in the history of 
his little business. 


The Faint-Hearted Dealer 


E WALKED to his stove de- 

partment and checked up 
his stock. He found several stoves 
there that had been in stock more 
than a year. Then he went back 
and looked up that stove order. 
He reflected that collections 
would be slow this Fall. He 
winced as he looked at the total 
cost of those stoves. It seemed 
more than he could handle. So 
he wrote a nice letter to the 
manufacturer cancelling the 
order. 

Four days later in the offices 
of the Climax Stove Company the 
president was glancing over flood 
Teports as he waited for his sec- 
retary to sort the mail. “Our 
Southern business will be shot to 
pieces,” he said to himself. “Col- 
lections will probably be rotten. 
Great guns, and we have that note 
to take up at the bank.” 

And then he began going over 
the mail. John Kennedy’s letter 
was the first he saw. “Just as I 
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The Tale of a Panicky Buyer Who 
Threw Out One Cancellation Which 


Boomeranged Home 


By JOHN M. GARTH 


expected, mail ‘full of cancella- 
tions.” Orders were scarce. At 
the bottom of his stack of mail 
was a letter from the advertising 
agency, confirming insertion dates 
for a series of page advertise- 
ments in farm papers and national 
magazines. He walked over to 
the advertising manager’s office. 
“Say, the mail is full of cancella- 
tions. We'd better go slowly. 
Don’t put any new mediums on 
our list. Forget about the new 
catalog this season. We'll get 
out a price flyer and make the 
old catalogs do for another year.” 
All day long the president of 
the Climax Stove Company wor- 
ried about cancelled orders. He 
sent for the factory superinten- 
dent. “Can’t we cut down the 
payroll a little—cancellations are 
coming in. Business is going to 
be dull this Fall. Better cut down 
the production schedule. Lay off 
as many people as you can.” 
The production manager laid 
off twenty men the following pay 
day. The advertising manager 
told several printing salesmen, 
magazine solicitors, and paper 
salesmen that they had “shut 
down” on any new activities in 
advertising. “Business is rotten. 
We are trimming our sails,’ he 


_ told them. 


A Rolling Snow Ball 


FEW days later the president 
received two more cancella- 
tions of carload orders. He went 
to the advertising manager and 
said, “Cancel all that magazine 
advertising. We'll be lucky to 


keep the plant open this Fall.” 
The purchasing agent came in a 
few minutes later with the speci- 
fications for all crating and 
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boxing material, and a 
contract for the crates 
and boxes for Fall. 


“Hold that up. We'll 
buy just as we need the 
stuff,” said the presi- 
dent. “We don’t want to 
commit ourselves. Sales 
are falling off.” And so 
the purchasing agent told the box 
factory representative that -there 
would be no contract for the 
present. The box salesman re- 
ported back to his president that 
“everybody was holding off be- 
cause business was slow.” 

The president of the Never- 
break Box and Carton Company 
listened to the salesman as he 
fumbled with an order for six new 
high-speed presses. 

When the salesman had gone, 
he called .in his superintendent. 
“Say,” he said to the superintend- 
ent, “I’ve decided not to go ahead 
with this new expansion plan. 
Business doesn’t justify it. We'll 
have to hold up these plans until 
Spring.” 


“Business is Rotten” 


’ “TYUT we have already con- 


tracted for those presses,” 
said the superintendent. “Can't 
help it—we'll cancel the contract. 
Everybody is canceling contracts 
on us.” 

At the office of the Advance 
Press Company, across the street 
from the Climax Stove Company, 
in the suburbs of a prosperous 
Ohio town, there came a letter 
canceling an order for six big 
presses which had been ordered 
a few days previous by the Never- 
break Box and Carton Company. 

The president of the Advance 
Press Company read the cancella- 
tion and shuddered. “Best order 
we've had in the shop in six 
months and it’s canceled. We'd 
better go slow,” he muttered to 
himself, calling his purchasing 
agent as he frowned at the letter 
from Neverbreak Box and Carton 
Company. 
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The purchasing agent walked 
in, hesitatingly. “Say, didn’t we 
order a couple of carloads of lum- 
ber from that Southern mill the 
other day?” asked the president. 

“Why, yes,” answered the pur- 
chasing agent. 

“Well, cancel it by wire, before 
they have a chance to start work 
on it. We must go slowly these 
days. Look at this cancellation.” 

“But that’s only one, and we 
will need that lumber for crates,” 
objected the purchasing agent. 

“Can’t help it,” answered the 
president. “Cancel the order, any- 
way. We'll pick up the stuff as 
we need it. We've got to watch 
our step.” 

The Southern Box and Shook 
Company is the largest plant in 
the little town of Lumberton, 
Arkiana. Its payroll keeps the 
business of the town going be- 
tween the cotton crops. Its presi- 
dent, James K. Higgins, is the 
pioneer lumber man of the town. 
He owns one bank and is director 
in another. He gave the town its 
library, and is a member of the 
school board, and chairman of 
the county board of supervisors. 
His word is just about law in the 
little town. 


Chickens Home to Roost 


NE morning on his way to 
his office he met his old 
friend, John Kennedy, of Kennedy 
and Scruggs, general merchants. 
Say, John, better go slowly on 
putting out much stuff on credit. 
We've got to close the mill in a 
few days.” 


“Close the mill! Good heav- 
ens, Jim, do you know what that 
will mean?” 

“Yes, John, I know what it 
means, and I sure hate to do it, but 
we can’t run the mill on canceled 
orders, you know. Now just yes- 
terday we got a cancellation for 
two cars of lumber from the Ad- 
vance Press Company. Then on 
top of that I had a letter from my 
friend the president of the Never- 
break company and he tells me 
that the Climax Stove Company 
has canceled all their box and car- 
ton orders, and that he has lost 
several other big contracts. So 
he canceled an order for several 
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cars of lumber, and advised me 
to go slowly on piling up a lot of 
stock this Fall.” 

A few days later the Southern 
Box and Shook Company shut 
down its plant. John Kennedy 
of Kennedy and Scruggs was 
panic-stricken. Nearly all of his 
cash trade came from the lumber 
mill employees. Three salesmen 
came in to see him that day. “Not 
buying a thing—the bottom has 
dropped out of this town. The 
Southern plant has shut down,” 
he told them all. 


The Boomerang 


HAT night three salesmen 
wrote the sad news to their 
sales managers. “Mill shut down 
—no orders. Business in the 
South pretty bad,” they all said. 
That night John Kennedy went 
home and told his wife to abandon 
plans for that trip to Colorado 
Springs. “Can’t afford it. The 
Southern plant shut down, and 
we'll be lucky to be able to pay 
our bills.” As he told her this 
news he thought of the carload 
of stoves he had canceled. “Glad 
I got out from under that,” he 
thought to himself. 


The salesman who calls on 
John Kennedy received a notice 
on cancellation of this order. He 
was just on the verge of buying 
a new car. “Can’t buy that car 
with all these canceled orders 
staring me in the face,” he told 
the automobile salesman. The 
automobile salesman told his boss 
that people were not going to buy 
any cars this season. The dealer 
wired the distributor to make 
other arrangements for represen- 
tation in his territory if he ex- 
pected him to make his quota this 
Spring and Summer. The dis- 
tributor had several other similar 
letters and then took a train to 
the factory. There he explained 
the situation. It would break him 
if the factory forced him to take 
his quota of cars. His dealers 
were loaded already. Too many 
cars sold on credit. People out 
of work on account of the floods. 

The automobile company saw 
the situation. They had heard 
other reports. Cut down produc- 
tion schedules, was the answer. 
Lay off men. Close one wing of 
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the factory. The southern dis- 
tributor went back home and told 
everybody that the automobile 
plants were laying off men “right 
and left.” 

Word slipped out that one of 
the big automobile plants was 
laying off men right and left. A 
paint company canceled its adver- 
tising appropriation when the 
president heard this news. A tire 
company laid off nearly a hundred 
men. 


The president of the Climax 
Stove Company was reading the 
morning newspaper. “Tire Com- 
pany Lays Off 300 Men,” the 
headlines said. 


“Great heavens, that’s terrible. 
Why don’t these people show a 
little spunk? At the first sign 
they start laying off men. We 
can’t sell tires to workers that are 
not working.” Little did he real- 
ize that his cancellation of that 
order he had placed had kept the 
ball rolling until it had grown so 
powerful that it had boomeranged 
back on him, hurting him more 
than it would have hurt him to 
have accepted the merchandise he 
had ordered instead of canceling 
the order. 


The Widening Influence 


NSTEAD of carrying his share 

of the burden he called in the 
advertising manager and canceled 
the magazine advertising. This 
action further depressed his sales- 
men when they heard of it. 


But why go on recounting the 
terrible details? Any canceled 
order starts a chain of circum- 
stances which may have tragic 
results. Any order given is a 
direct obligation. 


We must not expect the other 
fellow to accept a canceled order 
without taking similar action to 
protect his interests. We all 
know it is poor sportsmanship to 


‘cancel any order, but we con- 


sole ourselves and salve our con- 
sciences by saying, “Oh, every- 
body does it.” But if you do not 
cancel, you are perhaps holding 
back a whole string of cancella- 
tions which will eventually boom- 
erang back to you and hurt you 
more than taking your medicine 
in the first place. 
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NE of the hardy 
perennial and 
ever blooming 


topics of discussion 
wherever advertising 
men foregather is the 
one about the proper 
limits of agency serv- 

ice. From the stand- 
point of the advertiser 
it is generally a ques- 

tion as to how far . a 


By CHELTENHAM 


Lynn Ellis Makes a Road Map of the 
Advertising Agency’s Service 


Claims With Performance 


BOLD 


Gives the Advertiser a Simple Plan \s 0 universally _ac- 
For Arriving at Basis For Comparing 


cepted standard, either 
quantitative or qualita- 
tive, by which a “com- 
plete service” can be 
judged. 
Lacking an adequate 
definition, or an ac- 
' cepted standard of 
measurement for 
either the extent or 
the quality of service, 
it is difficult for the 
advertiser to make 
comparisons. It is 
often hard to tell 
whether the promises 
that are made to him 
are backed by any- 
thing more substan- 
tial than moonshine, 
and commission in- 
‘come that is spread 
very thin over a broad 
. expanse of territory 
a will often make a big- 
ger impression than 
the same income cov- 
a ering a more limited 
; area, and concentrated 
on doing a thorough 
job with a few abso- 
lute essentials. 


An Outline Map 


SELLING THE PRODUCT 


And from the 
agent’s point of view, 
it is difficult to give 


agency service should Ei PR 
be expected to go, and ie! 
from the standpoint of ig: DA 
ie = 
the agency:it is usually 8: 
a problem as to how we 
far it can go for 15 per a. 
cent. As an academic 12: 
subject for debate it 3. 
has been settled times * 
x a 
without number, by 1S. os 
the comforting assur- (2° 
+N 
ance that agency serv- ‘z, DO 
ice should properly z 
extend far enough to s 
make the advertising PD FS 
profitable to the 
client. Undoubtedly it 
should. I Rae eR eee 
, PLANNING AND MAKING THE PRODUCT 
How Far? 
, Key to Abbreviations 
But that solution, y 
gales es : PA: Preparing and placing pub- NP: “Point advertising” 
however comforting lication advertising. FS: Formal Product Survey 
> : +c WP: Working plan. MD: Marketing development 
F S : : 
in the a bstract, , BA: Basic analysis PD: Product development 
merely begging the SS: Situation survey ; OS: Formal organization survey 
bs e GS: General service analysis PR: Public relations work 
question in the con- DA: Direct advertising DO: Actual organization work 
b Se é R TA: Trade and technical adver- MO: Actual sales and advertising 
crete instance, because tising department. operation 
the individual imme- CA: Classified advertising EP: Editorial publicity 


diately rises up and 

demands “How far is that?” Be- 
tween agent and client there may 
be a perfect and harmonious 
agreement on the general prin- 
ciple, and a wholly irreconcilable 
difference of opinion as to whether 
the agency has actually lived up 
to it, or should reasonably be ex- 
pected to do so without additional 
compensation. 

First and last, a good deal of 
discouragement and dissatisfac- 
tion arises from that situation. 
The agent is likely to find him- 
self harnessed to an unprofitable 
account, or to one that threatens 
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to become unprofitable, and the 
client’s ears are attuned to the 
siren song of the competitive soli- 
citation. Many a substantial ac- 
count has become to all intents 
and purposes a derelict on the 
high seas, bound for nowhere in 
particular, largely through having 
slipped its moorings in the first 
place on account of a suspicion 
that the agency was not giving a 
“complete service.” The main 
difficulty, of course, arising from 
the fact that there is nowhere a 
comprehensive and entirely ade- 
quate definition of the term. There 
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the client an adequate 
comprehension of 
costs. Advertisers do not as a 
rule desire or expect an agency 
to carry their business at a loss. 
Of course not. Yet it is frequently 


very difficult to convince the 


advertiser that commission ir- 
come will extend only so far and 
no farther—especially when there 
is a rival agency at the door with 
a proposal to make it stretch to 
the uttermost limits of space. 

At which juncture, my friend, 
Mr. Lynn Ellis, comes forward 
with a chart which looks discon- 
certing enough at first glance, and 
which he calls an outline map of 
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advertising agency service. To 
chart for purposes of comparison 


so intangible a thing as agency. 


service may well appear in the 
same class with the darky 
preacher’s proposal to unscrew the 
inscrutible, but I’m inclined to 
think that Ellis has come at least 
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ORGANIZING AND RUNNING THE COMPANY 


“Point Advertising” (NP). The 
latter term, in the Ellis lexicon, 
includes Outdoor Advertising, 
Street Car Advertising, Dealer 
Helps, Signs, etc. ; all advertising, 
in short, that is not run in publi- 
cations, and is not classified as 
direct-mail. 

Zone 4 gets back to 
survey and planning 
again, with a Formal 
Product Survey (FS), 
Marketing Develop- 
ment (MD), Product 
Development (PD), 
: Formal Organization 
Survey (OS), and Pub- 
lic Relations Work 
(PR). Note that we 
are getting farther and 
farther away from the 
agency’s normal and 
: primary function of 
producing advertise- 


ec ceecoeces 
eeew reese 
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ments. In Zone 5 we 


The three charts reproduced on this page show 
how the basic chart appears when three dif- 
service have been 


of agency 
analyzed. 


ferent types 


reasonably close to doing it. Once 
you have mastered the esoteric 
meaning of his cryptic symbolism, 
the thing is not nearly so discon- 
certing as it looks, and at least 
an occasional advertiser ought to 
find it useful in weighing the pre- 
tensions of the agency that is in- 
clined to promise the earth with 
a picket fence around it. 

Taking a look at the diagram 
in its virgin purity, we see that 
it is divided into five 
“zones.” They are square 
instead of round, but no 
matter. The zone in the 
middle, distinguished by the 
symbol PA, represents the 
agency’s primary job—pre- 
paring and placing publica- 
tion display advertising. 
Zone 2, out to the big black 
line, includes the Working 
Plan (WP), Basic Analysis 
(BA), Situation Survey 
(SS) and General Service: 
Analysis (GS). Zone 3, con-  : 
tains Direct Advertising 
(DA), Trade and Technical 
Advertising (TA), Classified 
Advertising (CA), and ° 
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get farther 
away from it 
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reviewed in SALES MANAGEMENT 
some time since. 

Now the game is to begin in 
the middle of the thing, where 
agency service normally begins, 
and make a shot-pattern diagram 
which will show the actual extent 
of the service rendered. The 
dotted sections of the “map” will 
show what functions the agency 
is actually performing (or is 
promising to perform), and the 
symbols that are left “in the 
clear” will show what functions 
are outside the scope of the rela- 
tionship. If the agency does 
nothing beyond the preparation 
and placing of publication adver- 
tising to the consumer, the square 
in the middle will be speckled like 
a small boy with the measles, 
while the rest of the diagram will 
be left in its pristine purity. The 
shot-pattern will follow the dif- 
ferent ramifications of the service 


a a 


ee 
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sll wets ic. 2 pxctesenenons Se espero irae ne earn ; 

tual Organiza- : EP -_ 

tion Work :: [pp - 

(DO), Actual :,: 7 

Sales and Ad- :#: _ 

vertising Department  :8: Mo: | 

Operation (MO), and :é; ‘3: 

Editorial Publicity <8: :E: 

(EP). The symbols, be $8: :E: 

itnoted,indicatedefinite + £: VE 

functions or operations ‘8: os 7. 

(whether they look like +3: DO = 
it or not), and refer 3 
back to the symbols : : PD - Fs 
adopted in the Ellis’ : ; 
book “Cima Tieton ee 

Contracts,” which was 3........ 2... eo siascsnne 

se ik a aise se A Deb ak eg a a according to conditions, and 

pHAAsdeWehbaseeeeeenenesees ese awe sannaNnenat 7 you will get various and sun- 

- . 3 dry irregular figures accord- 

PR : ing to variations in the re- 

_ quirements. 

The real virtue of the 

; thing, however, lies in giving 

each dot in the shot-pattern 

: a definite value in terms of 

: the maximum commission 

income that the agency can 

7 earn with the account, and 

; thus indicating the quality 

: of the service as well as the 

quantity. The maximum 


commission income can be 
determined with enough 


(Continued on page 1246) 
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T IS pleasant to feel that the 
era has passed in which sales 
managers were good merely 

because they produced sales 
volume; credit managers were 
good merely because they had no 
credit losses; and management 
officials were good because of the 
general average of their decisions 
and the bouts between the sales 
and credit departments. 

Today the average sales man- 
ager is expected to consider him- 
self as one of a team engaged in 
the quest for net profits. The 
credit manager is distinctly in- 
cluded on the same team. Man- 
agement officials, instead of serv- 
ing as referees, are the captains 
and coaches who plan and direct. 


In a recent investigation of the 
practices of manufacturers and 
wholesalers in the United States 
who have the reputation of con- 
ducting their marketing soundly, 
it was pleasing to find on every 
hand evidences of the complete 
arrival of the new era within 
these organizations. Sales exec- 
utives spoke in terms of sales 
costs rather than total sales. 
Credit and collection managers 
made clear their pride in actively 
helping the sales department to 
complete sales and to hold 
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Estimating 


Sales 
Costs 


By WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company, and 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


customers. Management officials, 
in speaking of the combined efforts 
of the old-time enemies, fairly re- 
garded themselves as active par- 
ticipants rather than judges. 

It is doubly fortunate that this 
realization is as common as it has 
been pleasant to find it. For, in 
the present marketing era, there 
are so many temptations to secure 
sales regardless of cost that only 
a clean-cut conception of the 
function of the sales executive, a 
stiff backbone capable of resisting 
opportunism, and a vision clear 
enough to see the effects ten 
years hence of ill-judged actions 
today, prevent deplorable types of 
sales activities. 


Facts Come First 


That the danger is not in the 
least imaginary is seen on every 
hand. One of the most persistent 
and continuous harassments ex- 
perienced by the good sales exec- 
utive is the “sales at any cost” 
policy of the poor sales executive. 

The sales planning of the 
better-equipped sales departments 
today is simple but straightfor- 
ward and full of common sense. 
It starts with the idea that there 
must be worthy profits in the cur- 
rent year. Then it continues to 
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insure, and assure, the profits of 
the future: 

The man who plans_ looks 
before he leaps. He looks before 
he leaps into territories new to 
him. He may regard the words 
“market analysis” as being de- 
cidedly high-brow. But it is 
noticeable that even the old-line 
companies who shy at the very 
term “sales engineer” are getting 
first-hand, authoritative complete 
information on territories where a 
dozen years ago they had but one 
method—‘“send Bill Jones and let 
him try to sell ’em.” 

The sales executive looks be- 
fore he leaps into new methods 
of selling. If he has depended 
largely or wholly upon a small 
compact staff of veteran salesmen, 
and has covered with these only 
the larger trade, using direct-by- 
mail solicitation for smaller trade, 
he is not jumping into the tre- 
mendous expense of a huge sales 
force of. junior workers merely 
because “sales are falling off.” It 
may well be that in the develop- 
ment of his sales plan he will find 
that to reach a certain objective 
—for example, the preference of 
the wholesaler—he must include 
junior salesmen in some degree. 
But it is only when the need is 
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clearly. proved as an essential part 
of the whole plan that he embarks 
on this “new to him” type of 
selling. 

Similarly, even the 
gressive of magazine 
paper representatives will not 
cause him to leap into the dark. 
He will give their suggestions 
and plans consideration. He will 
consult with them and with his 
advertising agents as to their part 
in a full plan of merchandising. 
3ut he does not expect or believe 
that any one form of selling can 
safely revolutionize his long-es- 
tablished methods. Yet he is 
quick to grant that every form 
of selling may, in some variation, 
conceivably strengthen in com- 
bination his older forms of selling. 


most ag- 
or news- 


Far-Sighted Sales Planning 


O EVERY suggestion that is 

made to the sales executive 
by those who believe they have 
discovered ways and means to 
increase the’ sales of his enter- 
prise, the inevitable question is 
asked, ““How will this effect sales 
It is not considered a 
sufficient reply to state boldly 
that the cost will be so many 
dollars per week per salesman. It 
is not enough to say that so many 
full pages, so many double 
spreads, and so many half pages 
will cost so many dollars. The 
sales executive wishes to know 
whether an investment in any 
proposed merchandising — effort 
will supplant entirely some exist- 
ing sales activity. He wishes to 
know whether it will reduce the 
cost of some existing sales activ- 
itv. He wishes to know whether 
it will pave the way ultimately 
to eliminations of combinations 
so that in the final development 
a net investment will be no 
greater because of the advent of a 
new method. 


costs?” 


A sales executive is naturally 
interested in its immediate and 
continued effect upon sales 
volume. But the representative 
who approaches the sales exec- 
utive with the statement, “This 
plan will double your sales within 
a year,” and who is in the least 
vague as to the cost of doubling 
the sales, soon learns that he has 
barred himself from profitable use 
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of time with the modern sales 
executive. 

It is evident that there is still 
in some quarters the belief that 
the average manufacturer of 
branded merchandise calls in the 
works manager in December and 
finds out the greatest possible 
production the plant can econ- 
omically produce during the forth- 
coming year—and then accepts 
this figure as a sales quota. That 
there is a relationship—an inti- 
mate relationship—between econ- 
omical production and the quest 
for sales volume is true and 
creditable to all concerned. But in 
planning and estimating sales 
cost the modern idea is to deter- 
mine as accurately as possible the 
volume which, if secured, will 
yield the wisest immediate and 
the wisest lasting net profits. 

Conditions within the trade out- 
lets of a territory may well deter- 
mine the amount of goods which 
can wisely be sold in that territory 
regardless of past performance. 
It would be folly to set for that 
territory a sales quota which bore 
directly any reflection of produc- 
tion conditions. And since only 
the crudest of sales quotas—those 
hardly worthy of the name—are 
less than the result of a syn- 
thetical process starting in with 
small sales areas and arriving at 
a total of all areas, the logic of 
the situation is inescapable. 


The Production Factor 


LANNING and_= estimating 
sales costs is so clearly an en- 
deavor to invest in marketing ex- 
pense only where the expense 
will be justified and not to 
blanket a nation or the world that 
the production factor, in the great 
majority of cases, can at most be 
but one of several major factors. 
The most difficult situation 
which faces the sales executive in 
connection with his functioning 
to best advantage is exactly the 
same factor which is most diffi- 
cult for the individual to solve in 
his relation with the world at 
large. To paraphrase Emerson, 
“Sales life is a question of 
choices.” 
While there are but four basic 
methods of selling, there are 
thousands of variations and 
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combinations, and these, in turn, 
must be multiplied by the “when, 
how, and where to use” modifying 
factors. 

It is not uncommon for a sales 
executive in charge of the mar- 
keting of a branded product to 
have five men in as many hours 
suggest to him plans for the de- 
velopment of a single one of a 
wide range of products. The sales 
executive, knowing his field, ap- 
preciates the truth that it is not 
capable of indefinite expansion 
and will not stand the investment 
demanded by more than one, or at 
most two, of the suggested 
methods. He can weigh each one 
of the plans suggested as against 
a probable sales volume which 
would be reached by following 
the plan. He can estimate the 
sales cost of each of the plans. 
But when he seeks to determine 
exactly the results and sales costs 
of a combination of any of two 
plans, or of any of the elements 
of the several plans, it is a ques- 
tion of judgment rather than 
mathematics. Yet that is exactly 
the type of problem that the sales 
executive is hired to face—and to 
solve. 


Difficult Costs Problems 


EPRESENTATIVES of a 

group of highly-developed 
modern executives is the vice 
president in charge of sales of a 
Pennsylvania corporation. In 
reply to the question, “What is 
your most difficult sales cost 
problem?” he replied, “Gauging 
the effect of sales emphasis on a 
single product in its relation to 
our group of products.” 


In expanding this thought he 
pointed out that his enterprise 
manufactured four allied lines of 
products running into over three 
hundred items. With the profit 
margin and market possibilities it 
is utterly out of the question to 
allocate sales emphasis during 
any sales year to more than six 
or at most eight, products. His 
greatest problem was to invest in 
sales costs in the promotion of 
these items in such a way that 
the entire group of products rep- 
resented by the item featured 


‘ would receive sales stimulation. 


(Continued on page 1248) 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


st Through five strategically located offices in the United States, 
n and through five foreign offices which cover Europe with 
equal thoroughness, we offer advertising agency service 
4 which has demonstrated its merit for many of the world’s 
e foremost advertisers, several of whom we have served for 
‘ more than twenty years. 
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in THE GOLDEN SUBURBS 


Summer is The Golden Suburbs’ golden 
season. Then in New York’s 50- mile 
suburban territory (where population 
figures have jumped 438,470 in 5 years 
— more than the net total population 
increase in all of New York City) resi- 
dents of the metropolis open up their 
shore and country homes. Both year- 
round and Summer residents of The 
Golden Suburbs entertain more guests. 
Maximum numbers. Maximum demand 
for both necessities and luxuries. And 
these in the richest part of the richest 
market in America. : 

These residents include the mostvalued 
customers of New York’s retail stores, 
and much-desired customers of manu- 
facturers whose products New York 
merchants sell. These same residents 
buy their home-supplies locally; they are 
quantity-customers every day of national 
advertisers who sell through local drug 
stores and groceries. 

Areyou following population increases — 
for sales increases that no advertiser can 
afford to overlook? Does your advertis- 
ing follow up and keep in touch with 
your New York City customers when 
they move into their Summer homes? 
Have you maximum coverage where and 
when the advertising dollar strikes rich- 
est pay- dirt? 

In 50-mile suburban territory alone, 
the Sunday New York American has a 
circulation of 283,807— more than all 
three other standard Sunday newspapers 
combined — more than all New York 


standard week-day morning newspapers 
combined — more than all New York 
standard evening newspapers combined. 
Its suburban coverage is unrivalled— 
shows regular and exceptional increases. 
During the past 44% years the Sunday 
New York American has gained over 244 
times more circulation in 50-mile subur- 
ban territory than all three other stand- 
ard Sunday newspapers added together. 
Its growth parallels the rapid growth of 
population in The Golden Suburbs. 
Highly valuable territory for any ad- 
vertiser— vitally important territory for 
manufacturers of food, household equip- 
ment, electric refrigeration, oil- and gas- 
burners, building materials, washing 
machines, likewise for all whose prod- 
ucts reach consumers through groceries 


. and drug stores. 


Maximum here — Maximum 
elsewhere 


Everywhere in and around New York, 
the Sunday New York American domi- 
nates. Of its 1,120,022 circulation, 
772,747 are in Metropolitan New York 
—40 per cent of the total circulation of 
all four standard Sunday newspapers. 
The largest metropolitan circulation of 
any standard newspaper in America— 
morning, evening or Sunday. 


Quality 
In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau*, 


the three wealthiest buying counties in 
America, the Sunday New York Ameri- 


can reaches as many homes as the next 
two standard Sunday newspapers added 
together. And these counties form a part 
of The Golden Suburbs. 

The Sunday New York American 
reaches as many families in all income 
groups as any million circulation—more, 
proportionately, in the higher income 
groups than smaller circulations. 

Readers prefer to pay ten cents for it 
—over 50 per cent more than for other 
Sunday newspapers. Why? Because it is 
worth more, also because it interests the 
entire family — many, instead of one 
reader. When more of the family are at 
home. 

The entire family reads the Sunday 
newspaper—in Summer as well as Win- 
ter. They read it leisurely all day—morn- 
ing, noon and night. And Sunday they 
talk over family needs and luxuries. 

That is why Sunday New York Ameti- 
can advertising pulls throughout the 
following week—day after day. 

You must reach them.in the home. And 
the one best day is Sunday—Summer or 
Winter—in the newspaper with maxi- 
mum coverage. 

No matter what New York newspapers 
you may select, your list is bound to be 
weak in America’s richest market—and 
especially in The Golden Suburbs— 
without the Sunday New York American. 

To reach your market —to sell your 
product—Sunday is the day, the home 
is the place, and the Sunday New York 
American is the newspaper. 


Sundan New York American 
“The Backbone of. New York Advertising ' 


SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,120,022 


*In Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau, the three richest sub- 
urban counties in America, the 
Sunday New York American 
reaches more than 50% of the 
native white families. 


In these counties there are 
66,774 income tax payers, 115 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


of passenger cars. 


or Sunday. 


Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 


golf courses, 156,276 owners 


In the Sunday New York 
American you reach actually 
many more of these people 
than in any other, New York 
newspaper—morning, evening 
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These four small Carna- 
tion cans are fastened to- 
gether to form a stereo- 
scope. The magnifying 
glasses through the two 
middle cans are focused on 
a row of pictures inside 
which pass before the 
lenses with the turning of 
the knurled knobs at the 
bottom. 


Why Grocers Are Never “Out” When 
Carnation Salesmen Call 


HEN the novel 
\) \ Carnation milk 

can, containing 
not milk but a_thirty- 
two foot roll of sales 
facts, was first presented 
at the annual sales con- 
vention of the Carnation 
Milk Products Company in the 
Spring of 1926, the 200 salesmen 
present stood on their chairs and 
cheered. Officials of the company 
declared it to be the most enthu- 
silastic and riotous demonstration 
they had ever witnessed at a 
gathering of salesmen. The un- 
usualness of the plan was hailed 
by the men as the biggest step 
ever taken to assist them in their 
relations with dealers. 

Because they had been given 
no intimation of what was in 
store for them, the introduction 
of the can came as such a com- 
plete surprise that the boisterous 
reception accorded it was entirely 
spontaneous. The can itself was 
described briefly by John S. Wil- 
kinson, sales manager of the com- 
pany, in his article on Carnation 
sales and advertising practices in 
the May 14 issue of Sates Man- 
AGEMENT. At the time his article 
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Looking Into These Novel ‘‘ Magic 
Glasses’? While Pictures Pass Before 
Their Eyes, Dealers Give Salesmen 


Their Full Attention 


was written another striking in- 
novation was being prepared for 
the 1927 convention held in May, 
but details of the new device 
could not be released at that time 
because it, too, was to be 
shrouded in mystery until the 
climax of the meetings. 


Featuring the Container 

This new feature is a stereo- 
scope made to resemble a row of 
four small cans of Carnation milk. 
Through the two cans in the 
center are magnifying glasses 
focused on a row of pictures in- 
side. At the bottom of the cans 
is a knurled knob, which may be 
turned slowly to unfold the amaz- 
ing story of what is contained in 
the Carnation can. 

With a recollection of the 
climax of last year’s convention 
fresh in their minds, the sales- 
men were expecting something 


startling to take place 
again this year, but they 
were at a loss to guess 
what it was to be. Ses- 
sions of the convention 
were held in the Carna- 
tion assembly hall at 
Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin. On the closing day near the 
end of the final program the cur- 
tain on the stage was raised to 
reveal a huge pair of glasses. 
Lettered above them were the 
words, “The Magic Glasses.” 
Over the two lenses of this pair 
of glasses were thin sheets of 
paper, the one to the left being 
labeled “Bringing the Carnation 
Story,’ and the one to the right, 
“Before the Eyes of the Dealer.” 
That was all there was to be seen 
on the stage. 

For an instant the gathering 
was left wondering what it was 
all about. Then suddenly S. D. 
Roberts, advertising manager of 
the company, broke through the 
paper of the left lens from back- 
stage and stood before the audi- 
ence holding up a small rectangu- 
lar package. In the best manner 
of an ancient prophet revealing 
hidden mysteries to his followers, 
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Mr. Roberts narrated the story of 
the magic glasses—how they were 
conceived in a dream to lift scales 
from the eyes of doubters and 
show them the path to bigger 
volume and larger profits—how 
the Carnation salesmen, strength- 
ened by the magic glasses, were 
to carry this message to grocers 
‘everywhere. 

As he talked packages similar 
to the one he was holding were 
passed to every salesman in the 
room. They were cautioned, how- 
ever, not to remove the wrappings 
until instructed to do so. As Mr. 
Roberts tore the paper from his 
package he gave the others per- 
mission to follow suit. It was 
with commendable restraint that 
they refrained from opening the 
leather case likewise, but Mr. 
Roberts held them in suspense a 
few moments longer. 


Feature Dramatic Presentation 


At that juncture a light flashed 
back of the paper covering the 
right lens. The silhouette of an 
aproned grocer appeared on the 
paper holding some sort of a glass 
to his eyes. Standing beside him 
was a representation of a Carna- 
tion salesman. After a tableau of 
these two for about 60 seconds 
they recited the following 
dialogue: 

Grocer—‘Isn’t that great.” 

Salesman—*“And now thou hast 
seen with thine own eyes the 
illustrated story of Carnation. 
Also thou hast seen the workings 
of the institution that is behind 
the label you can trust; thou hast 
also seen how Carnation stands 
behind its retailers, adding profit 
to thy pocket and peace to thy 
mind, so—what sayest thou? 

Grocer—(Handing back magic 
salesman): “Brother, 
that’s some story and well told. 
Verily I say unto you, I’m sold.” 
(Begins to take down display of 
off brands on shelves and counters 
and to arrange Carnation Display). 
“From now on I am putting my 
effort behind standard advertised 
goods, such as Carnation. J’m 
behind the label you can trust.” 


glasses to 


Then the gathering was told to 
open the case, where each sales- 
man found his “magic glasses.” 
Holding them to their eyes and 
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turning the knobs while Mr. 
Roberts unfolded the story of 
what’s in every Carnation can, 
they were shown how the glasses 
were to be used in interviews 
with grocers. 

So well had the presentation 
been staged that when it was 
over the salesmen again gave way 
to a tremendous expression of 
enthusiasm and appreciation. The 
most. lasting impression they took 
away from the convention with 
them was hearty respect for this 
new sales help given them and an 
eagerness to use it in their con- 
tacts with the trade. 


“The glasses contain just about 
the same features that were 
printed on the streamers inserted 
in the cans last year,’ explains 
Mr. Roberts, “but the new form 
of presenting them gives a three 
dimension view to the illustra- 
tions and enables anyone lookiny 
at them to get a life-like picture 
of the scenes. They show all the 
different processes and steps 
which enter into the production 
of Carnation milk, including, of 
course, photographs of some of 
the famous fathers of Carnation 
contented cows. 


“In addition to the actual pro- 
duction processes, however, we 
also go into our national adver- 
tising program and the various 
forms of advertising assistance 


given dealers in all its forms, to- 
gether with suggestions on store 
displays of Carnation milk. 

“From the standpoint of our 
own salesmen the new device is 
more satisfactory than the old one 
because it commands a_ mer- 
chant’s undivided attention. While 
looking at the printed message as 
it rolled out of last year’s adver- 
tising can, his attention could 
easily be distracted, but with the 
glasses literally glued to his eyes 
while he turns the knob and 
watches the various illustrations 
in bold relief pass before him, 
there is little likelihood that he'll 
drop the glasses to see what’s 
going on around him. 


“All our salesmen reported that 
the use of the “Caniscope” last 
year was an immense aid to them 
in presenting their sales talks to 
dealers, and we are convinced 
that one of the reasons they were 
so eager to take advantage ci 
them was because they had been 
given a spectacular send-off at the 
convention. This year we expect 
the same thing to happen. Going 
back to their territories full of 
enthusiasm for the magic glasses, 
they will bring them into play at 
every possible opportunity and if 
they use them as they have been 
instructed, we feel confident that 
their efforts will be reflected in 
increased sales.” 


“Your Money’s Worth’ Chosen 
Book of the Month 


HE Macmillan Company an- 
nounces that the book en- 
titled “Your Money’s Worth,” by 
Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, 
has been selected by the Book of 
the Month Club for distribution 
to its subscribers in July. This 
is the book referred to by Mr. 
Roy W. Johnson in the second 
of his articles in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT on misleading advertising, 
and contains the material already 
published in The New Republic in 
greatly expanded form. 
The action of the Book of the 
Month Club insures an initial cir- 


culation of from 40,000 to 45,000 
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copies, and may fairly be taken 
as evidence of the public interest 
that has been aroused with re- 
spect to the credibility of ad- 
vertising. 


D. M. A. A. TO MEET 
IN OCTOBER 


The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association will hold its tenth 
anniversary convention in Chi 
cago, its birthplace, on October 
19, 20 and 21. The general theme 
of the program will be “Selling— 
3etter Mail Selling at Less 
Cost.” 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industry! 


iia Milwaukee makes more work shoes than any other city in the world. — 

hat e ¢ ¢ h ry 3 3 

ast 

: Milwaukee “Leatherizes 

: £6: 

“1 the Markets of the World 

EATHER is almost king in Milwau- Wisconsin market. And national adver- 

oe kee! More than $73,000,000  tisers in all lines are building new sales 

of worth of products from tanned hides to records here at one low advertising cost 

ea dress gloves are manufactured annually through the only paper necessary for 

pr in the vast leather plants of this rich and complete coverage—The Journal. 

een stable metropolis—leading all American , 

ee cities in diversity of industry. Leather All N ational Records 
workers alone earn $17,000,000—yet Broken m May ! 
this is but a small part of the annual During May The Milwaukee Journal 
$200,000,000 Milwaukee industrial pay- printed 553,156 lines of paid national 

n roll. These millions a buy adver- advertising—breaking all previous high 

tised commodities of all kinds for records for any single tnonth and any 
133,000 prosperous, gainfully employed. single day. The Journal likewise broke 

- Maximum Sales for All its own high record for the first five 

ea Ad ’ H ' months of the year—printing 25 pet 

os vertisers flere. cent more paid national advertising line- 

ad- National statistical services are consist- age than both the other Milwaukee 
ently unanimous in rating sales possibili- papers combined! Concentrate in The 

™ ties “above average” in the Milwaukee- Journal alone for maximum sales. 

..| THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

— FIRST BY M E RIT 

veme —_ 

ies | WISCONSIN —First State in Value of Dairy Products! 

ee nae ee eee See Ye Sa Sena. eee eeee 
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How Can You Write a Letter 
With Only Half the Alphabet? || : 


Car 
Ye can say something, to be sure. But you La: 
won’t be completely coherent till you use i. 
all the letters in the alphabet. ace 
to 1 
That’s how it is with Chicago’s morning market. ace 
You can use one newspaper and reach part of 
the people, or you can use two newspapers and ! 
get the complete buying crowd. And the Herald 
and Examiner is one of those papers. A million his 
tio 


readers daily and over five millions on Sunday. 


THE CHICAGO : 


HERALD anp EXAMINER ee 
stil 

. Daily Circulation, 421,765 Sunday Circulation, 1,160,719 ] 

ing 

hit 

National Advertising Manager—J.T. McGiveran, Jr. tor 

W.W. CHEW W. H. WILSON T. C. HOFFMEYER Cap 

285 Madison Ave., New York Hearst Building, Chicago Monadnock Building, San Francisco tha 
Da: 
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Parrette Wins Second Dartnell 


Award for 1927 


ARLY last No- 
vember, J. Hugh 
Parrette received 

this communication 
from his sales manager: 
“T want to congratulate 
you on winning first 
place in the new account 
contest for October. I am at- 
taching check for $25.” 

A month later this letter was 
followed by another, “I want to 
congratulate you again in win- 


ning new account prize _ for 
November. Attached is check for 
$25.” 


The first of the year a third 
letter went out, as follows: “I 
want to compliment you on again 
winning the new account contest 
prize for the month of December 
and am attaching our check for 
$25.” 

The sales manager is Paul R. 
ishop, of the Kimlark Rug Com- 
pany, Neenah, Wisconsin. The 
salesman, Mr. Parrette, covers 
the states of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 
Last year a monthly contest was 
promoted among the company’s 
thirty-four salesmen for new 
accounts. A prize of $25 went 
to the man opening the most new 
accounts every month. 


A Repeating Winner 


As the letters quoted above 
show, Parrette won this prize 
with astonishing regularity; in 
fact there was so little competi- 
tion among the rest of the force 
that the first of this year a new 
plan was inaugurated. Instead 
of paying a prize to the high 
man, each month every sales- 
man receives a dollar bonus for 
€very new account, yet Parrette 
still continues to head the list. 

_ Mr. Parrette’s record in creat- 
ing new business in a territory 
hit by cotton conditions, floods, 
tornados and every other handi- 
Cap was considered so remarkable 
that he has been presented The 
Dartnell Award for Salesman- 
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Kimlark Rug Company Salesman Sets 
a Record for Development of New 
Accounts in “‘Hard-Hit’ Southern 


Llerritory 


ship, the gold medal that is 
awarded by The Dartnell Corpo- 
ration, publishers of SALEs Man- 
AGEMENT, to the salesmen in all 
lines of business who demon- 
strate the most constructive abil- 
ity in their work. 

It will be recalled that ten of 


J. Hugh Parrette 


these awards were presented dur- 
ing 1926. Two have already 
been won this year, the first one 
going several weeks ago to Her- 
bert Hahn, of the Jewel Tea 
Company, and eight more will be 
awarded before the close of the 
year. 

A better impression of the 
creative aspect of Mr. Parrette’s 
work may be gained, perhaps, by 
stories of two of the accounts he 
has opened inside the last few 
months. “Some of the hardest 
sales I have to 


make,” he 
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declares, “are those 
where two people are in- 
volved—a man and his 
partner or a man and his 
wife. It is frequently 
hard to combat one set 
of objections, but where 
there are two you have 
to adapt your replies to fit both 
of them. 

“Not long ago I had just about 
closed a sale to a buyer when his 
wife came into the store and 
‘queered’ the whole deal. She 
was interested in the artistic 
composition of our rugs instead 
of in the profits to be made from 
handling them, so I had to start 
alt over again, disregarding 
everything I had said previously 
to her husband, and talk our line 
from an entirely different angle, 
stressing an aesthetic appeal 
which would make an impression 
on her. Her husband, in the 
meantime, grew a trifle bored, so 
then I had to sell him all over 
again. In the end, however, I 
made the sale I had been on the 
verge of closing an hour before.” 


Closing a New Account 


On another occasion Mr. Par- 
rette was visiting a store owned 
by two brothers. He had con- 
vinced one of them that his was 
the line to handle, but just when 
he was feeling most confident he 
was informed that the other 
brother was the one who placed 
all the orders. The latter wasn’t 
so easily convinced, either. “No,” 
he said, “we have all the mer- 
chandise we need. and T douht if 
wed buy from you anyway.” 

That gave Mr. Parrette an op- 
portunity to use some of his sales 
ammunition which he hadn’t been 
compelled to resort to while-talk- 
ing to the first brother. Reach- 
ing into his portfolio he brought 
out a sheaf of letters. “Here are 
a few letters from some of my 
customers. They are short; it 
will take you only a minute or 
two to read them,” he said. 

(Continued on page 1247) 
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Over 1,500 Dealers Seek Sales Ideas 
at Oil-O-Matic Convention 


ARLY in June 
some 1,500 dealers 
voluntarily 

reached into their cash 
pockets and purchased 
transportation for 
Bloomington, Illinois, where the 
third international convention of 
the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
ing Corporation opened June 6 
and extended over the following 
day. The fact that these dealers, 
representing close to 90 per cent 
of the company’s dealer organi- 
zation, were willing to bear the 
entire expense of a trip to the 
gathering is a pretty fair indica- 
tion that the sales and service 
ideas they had taken away from 
the ‘two previous conventions 
made them want to be on hand 
for the third. 


Foreign Delegates Present 


N INTERNATIONAL flavor 
was given the meeting by 

the presence of distributors from 
Spain, Belgium, Germany and 
three Canadian territories. Orders 
and greetings were received from 
Holland, Argentine, London, and 
New Zealand. The foreign repre- 
sentation, including officials of the 
Oil-O-Matic company who handle 
foreign trade, numbered twelve. 
Not only did all these dealers 
travel to Bloomington from all 
parts of the country at no expense 
to the company, but they had like- 
wise been encouraged to bring 
their wives along with them, with 
the result that between 150 and 
200 wives of Oil-O-Matic dealers 
there to hold sessions of 
Miss Alice Collins, of 
the company’s advertising depart- 
ment, addressed these gatherings 
by giving them a clearer and more 
complete picture, perhaps, of their 
husbands’ work than they could 
ever have received by remaining 
at home. It was the opinion, in 
planning the convention, that if 
these wives could be impressed 
with the importance of the busi- 
ness, as well as with its problems, 


were 
their own. 
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the company could count on their 
support in keeping their hus- 
bands thoroughly sold on their 
dealerships. 

Preceding the convention every 
year has been an April sales con- 
test among dealers. In 1926 A. 
E. MacInnis, of the Power Plant 
Engineering Company of Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland, took first 
place by selling 369 burners over 
a 30-day period. In 1927 he won 
the prize again, nearly doubling 
his sales by selling 614 burners. 
The only prize going with this 
accomplishment was the presen- 
tation of a trophy at one of the 
sessions of the convention, even 
the first prize winner being com- 
pelled to pay his own way if he 
wished to attend. 

Introduce New Burner 

TIMULATING sectional 

rivalry among the delegates, 
different sections of the country 


were represented by costumes 
typical of their localities. New 
England Oil-O-Maticians wore 


scholarly gowns and mortar 
boards, Southwesterners were dis- 
tinguished by eight-gallon hats; 
dealers from Pennsylvania were 
garbed as coal miners; New 
Yorkers wore South African sun 
helmets, while the Canadians 
were rigged out in fezes. . 
One of the customary features 
of Oil-O-Matic conventions is the 
six-o’clock breakfast of the com- 
pany’s salesmen. Bright and early 
on Monday morning seventy com- 
pany officials and sales represent- 
atives met at the factory for 
breakfast and the opening meet- 
mg of the convention. Attend- 
ance, as it has been the last two 
years, again was 100 per cent. 
The dealers’ enthusiasm 
reached its highest key during the 
introduction of the two new 
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A Dartnell Reporter Tells What He 
Heard and Saw During a Visit to the 
Oil-O-Maztc Meeting at Bloomington 


,’ 


Williams products, one a 
“bungalow type” oil 
burner, to sell at $395, 
installed, and the other 
an electric refrigerator, 
The refrigerator, a high- 
priced unit, is to be produced in 
limited quantities for 1927, 
Rumors of this device had 
reached most of the dealers be- 
fore the convention, so they were 
not entirely unprepared. 


The new oil burner, however, 
came as a complete surprise. The 
reason for their taking so enthu- 
siastically to it was the fact that 
it opens wide new market among 
wage-earning classes who up un- 
til the present time have never 
been able to afford oil heat. A 
few dealers, sensing a wider field 
for oil burners if a low-priced unit 
could be placed on the market, 
had suggested such a device. It 
was in response to their demand 
that the Oil-O- Matic company be- 
gan two years ago to perfect this 
latest product. 

It is said that the burner em- 
bodies a new principle in oil heat- 
ing. Instead of merely turning 
the oil into an oil vapor, as is done 
in all other burners, including the 
standard size Oil-O-Matic, in the 
small Oil-O-Matic the oil is 
changed chemically into 
much the same as in a gas stove. 
The burner had been in operation 
constantly for three months pre: 
vious to the convention, and was 
wheeled before the gathering still 
spouting flames. 


gas, 


Discuss Sales Training 


ELIVERIES will be made on 
the new burner in sixty days, 
while the new refrigerator will not 
be ready to sell for ninety days. In 
the meantime, to prevent dealers 
from diminishing their sales work 
while waiting for the new prod- 
ucts, a contest has been instituted 
among Oil-O-Matic salesmen to 
keep volume up during the sum- 
mer months. 
(Continued on page 1266) 
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The New Orleans Market—NOW! 


ETREATING flood waters in the lower Mississippi valley will create a 

R gigantic opportunity for the sale of merchandise in ‘large quantities. 

They will create a virgin market—virgin in that millions upon millions 

will be released for replacement that would not have been expended had condi- 
tions remained as usual. 


The people in this market who are affected by the flood will make New Orleans 
their buying headquarters, and will need $20,000,000 worth of merchandise in 
the immediate future. Flooring, plaster, hardware, clothing, paint, fencing, 
agricultural implements, rural lighting systems, refrigerators, stoves, furni- 
ture, beds, bed clothing, automobiles, cattle, complete retail store stocks are 
but the most obvious of their needs. 


Railroad, highway and levee rebuilding will necessitate the expenditure of mil- 
lions—much of it to go to native labor in wages. 


Special relief funds, already available, effectively cover the estimated damage, 
$20,000,000. But, more important, Louisiana is solvent, with only a fraction 
of her wealth washed away. For instance, 400,000 bales 
of cotton stored in New Orleans by planters and rural 
bankers have increased in value $10,000,000 since Jan. 1. 


There is only one way to reach this $20,000,000 imme- 
diate market, that is through the only metropolitan news- 
paper they read. The Times-Picayune has a daily circu- 
lation of 87,290—31,358 of it in the surrounding market. 
It has a Sunday circulation of 125,721—53,365 in the 
market area. It is their contact with their buying center, 
New Orxleans, and has been for more than ninety years. 


NOW is the time to make the South’s 
Greatest Market YOUR Market! 


Che e Cimes-Pi icayune 


=\C__IN NEW ORLEANS 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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proof: 


of ALTOONA’S 
Buying ability — 


IVING Standards are a good index to buying tl 

power. The character and completeness of 0 

the furnishings of a home usually tell the story 0 

whether or not the family can afford to buy more n 
than just the ordinary necessities of life. 


The recent investigation among Altoona’s families 
disclosed positive proof that their Standards of 

living are way above the ordinary—that their 
buying power is high—and that they not only 
enjoy but take advantage of the good things that 


make the home pleasant and comfortable. ! 
n 
Here is the proof— A 
Of the 20,000 families living in the ALTOONA fi 
MARKET the number owning musical instru- t 
ments is as follows: S 
Pianos Phonographs’ Radios t 
owned by owned by’ owned by 0 
City Average, 51.62% 58.47% 25.46% 7 
Mirror Families, 53.95% 60.46% 31.24% 
c 
The MIRROR is the open door to C 
Altoona’s buying power, for the ‘ 
MIRROR is Altoona’s leading paper b 
that not only circulates thruout the 
entire trading area but wields in- C 
fluence over their buying habits. Cc 
27,884 families daily receive the b 
MIRROR in their homes. They n 
spend over $26,000,000 annually in i 
Altoona’s retail stores. You can 
reach them direct with low cost only t 
thru the MIRROR. : 
a 
i} 
r 
. 
S 
‘4 | 
t 
t 
\ 
I 
ALTOONA, PA. , 
ee T 
Business Direct FRED G. PEARCE, Advertising Manager 
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and then you passed me the 
stickers. Now this is all right. 
Bankers, like business houses, 
must work off their dead stock on 
somebody, but it does seem to me 
that when I gave you this appro- 
priation, you might have sorted 
out the bonds. You might have 
given me, say, three stickers with 
two good ones. You might have 
fixed me up on the average. If I 
lost on certain bonds, you should 
have allowed me to make some- 
thing on the others, but, on the 
other hand, judging by the record 
of the bonds you sold me, / got 
nothing but stickers.” 


Negative Salesmanship 


E played with his gloves and 

then gave me the negative 
salesmanship sign. He said, “Well, 
I don’t suppose you want any 
more bonds from us, do you?” 
And I replied, “No, my dear 
friend, I do not. It is hardly fair 
to the other bond salesmen who 
seem to be luckier for their cus- 
tomers than you are.” So he faded 
out of the office and has not tele- 
phoned since. 


Now, the third bond salesman 
came from a very high-grade, but 
comparatively small, bond house. 
They are not bankers. They buy 
bonds for customers. When he 
called, he told me they did not 
carry any bonds in stock; they 
buy only on orders. He further- 
more told me that he had been 
in the bond business with this one 
house in New York for  fif- 
teen years. I told him my little 
story and he recommended quite 
a variety of bonds. He did not 
put all of his bets on two or three 
numbers. He scattered his chips. 
So he invested for me, and every 
single purchase he made has 
shown a considerable profit. I 
had him make his recommenda- 
tions in writing and if I had 
turned every dollar I have to in- 
vest over to him, I would have 
made a small killing. For in- 


Stance, there was one stock he 
recommended my buying which, 
selling at 


that afternoon, was 
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Three Bond Salesmen 


(Continued from page 1198) 


651%. I said, “All right. Put in 
an order for five hundred shares 
at 65.” The next day that stock 
jumped to 72 and I did not have 
a share because I wished to save 
half a point! 


What the Customer Needs 


O, there we have the story of 

the three bond salesmen. One 
of them was so conservative in his 
investments that I just broke a 
little more than even. The next 
one unloaded dead stock on me. 
The third not only sold me good 
bonds and stocks, but the record 
of six months shows a handsome 
profit. Now, allow me to ask, 
which of these three bond sales- 
men is likely to do business with 
me in future? My old boss in the 
hardware business used to have 
a phrase, “A merchant’s first duty 
is to help his customer to prosper.” 
I wonder if that is not only the 
first duty of a bond salesman, but 
also a pretty good way to build up 
a bond and stock business, or any 
other kind of business. 


Some young salesmen seem to 
have gathered the idea that great 
salesmanship is based on a form 
of hypnotism. The prospect is 
hypnotized and while he is in this 
condition, he signs on the dotted 
line. I never believed in this kind 
of salesmanship. I believe it is 
frequently possible, in a sense, to 
hypnotize a customer into a sort 
of trance, but the trouble is that 
he will come out of the trance, 
and when he does come out and 
finds that he has had a bad deal 
unloaded on him, his business is 
lost. All permanent business is 
based on confidence and con- 
fidence must be earned. 


It is of the utmost importance 
that a salesman should find out, 
first of all, exactly what his cus- 
tomer needs and wants. You can 
not always know this by what the 
customer may say to you in a 
casual conversation. Frequently 
customers are not very definite in 
their statements. You must ask 
your customer questions. You 
must draw him out. Let me 
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illustrate this point by again re- 
ferring to these three bond sales- 
men. 

One of these salesmen in his 
own mind had the idea that what 
I wished, above everything else, 
was security. He therefore gave 
me security, but when I got this, 
I was not entirely satisfied with 
the interest rates on these extra 
high-class bonds. If this sales- 
man had asked me a few more 
questions, he might have found 
out that while, in the main, I 
wished security, I was not averse, 
provided there was a reasonable 
chance of profit in sight, to taking 
some small chances. 


He Didn’t Think 


HE second bond salesman, the 
one who stuck me, may have 
treated me as he did from several 
causes. In the first place, he may 
not have been posted on the situa- 
tion surrounding the bonds that 
he sold me. He may have stuck 
me just because he did not know 
any better. That is a charitable 
view to take of the situation. 
Many salesmen give their busi- 
ness very little real, thoughtful 
attention. Then again, his bank 
may have been overloaded on 
these bonds and they may have 
told him, “Now, the first chance 
you get, work off all these bonds 
you can.” Therefore, when he 
struck me and I gave him carte 
blanche to invest a certain amount 
of money in bonds for me, he 
grasped this as an unusual oppor- 
tunity to get rid of bad stock. 
However, what he did not take 
into consideration was the fact 
that, having sold out my business, 
I had become a regular investor. 
He should have known that I had 
more money to invest than the 
appropriation I gave him because 
I had a very large deposit in his 
own bank. From the standpoint 
of good salesmanship, he should 
have argued with himself, “While 
this is a good opportunity to work 
off some dead stock, at the same 
time it is rather dangerous be- 
cause this customer will buy more 
bonds and he is buying from other 
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concerns. Although he may not 
know in the beginning, it is cer- 
tainly only a question of a short 
time, if I stick him with poor 
bonds, until he finds it out.” It 
was a sure thing that he would be 
found out. Nevertheless, this 
salesman took the chance. 


Now, the last salesman has 
proved, first of all, that he is an 
expert on bonds. He knows the 
good ones and the bad’ones. He 
has also proved by his record that 
when it was left to him, he in- 
vested my money in good bonds 
that advanced. On one or two 
bonds, he even told me that they 
were not gilt-edge. They were, 
as he expressed it, “first-class 
second-class bonds.” He stated, 
however, that these bonds were 
low and he believed they would 
advance in price. In any event, 
the interest rate on these bonds 
was considerably higher than that 
on the gilt-edge ones. It all 
turned out just as he said. It hap- 
pened that we went into an ad- 
vancing bond market. Every 
bond he sold me advanced, but 
these rather speculative bonds ad- 
vanced more than any of the 
others. In other words, under his 
advice, I took a chance, but I took 
this chance with my eyes open. 
Since then I have invested more 
of my surplus and naturally this 
particular bond salesman has 
gotten all of the business. 


Stunt Selling is Passé 


I am going into this illustration 
of salesmanship in great detail for 
the simple reason that there is 
nothing spectacular about this 
selling story. No Smart Alec 
tricks were performed. It is just 
an ordinary, commonplace, every- 
day story of what is happening 
in selling all the time all over the 
country. In my opinion, a sales- 
man who desires to build up his 
business on a firm foundation 
should not depend upon “stunts.” 
At times, a selling stunt will put 
over the deal. These stunt stories 
make very entertaining reading 
but, as a matter of fact, the man 
who depends upon stunt selling 
never makes a permanent success. 
What counts in salesmanship is 
plain, old-fashioned honesty, com- 
bined with knowledge of one’s 
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business and a sincere desire to 
help the customer. However, 
since you like stunt selling stories, 
I will tell one at the end of this 
article to help brighten it up a 
bit. This experience never hap- 
pened to me but once and the 
chances are that it will never hap- 
pen again. I could not make a 
living doing business this way: 
A quarter of a century ago, 
railroad buying was in a deplor- 
able condition. The purchasing 
agents for many railroads were 
feathering their own nests. It 
was common knowledge that cer- 
tain railroads could not be sold 
unless the purchasing agent for 
this road was “greased” in some 
manner. At the end of every 
year, every concern that sold to 
railroads made up a long Christ- 
mas list of presents to be given 
either to the purchasing agents or 
to their wives or daughters. This 
was the regular thing. It was all 
very demoralizing and a very un- 
satisfactory way to do business. 


Graft in Buying 


Shortly after I resigned my 
position with The Simmons 
Hardware Company and became 
president of The Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company, I hap- 
pened to be at a banquet in New 
York. Next to me at the table 
sat the president of a very impor- 
tant railroad system. The con- 
versation drifted to the buying of 
hardware. This railroad president 
was brutally frank. He told me 
that he knew that his purchasing 
agent was accepting presents and 
was not buying goods where he 
could buy them at the lowest 
prices. He said he could not fire 
him because he was a relative of 
one of the largest stockholders of 
the road. “Besides that,” he re- 
marked cynically, “if I do fire him, 
probably his successor will be as 
bad or worse. Now,” said he, 
“please tell me, under such con- 
ditions, how I can see that my 
railroad buys hardware at the 
lowest possible prices.” 

I answered, “It would be the 
simplest thing in the world.” By 
that time we were eating the fish 
course. “All you have to do,” I 
said, “is to call on Mr, E. C. 


Simmons, the president of The 
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Simmons: Hardware Company,and 
ask him if he will write a letter to 
you, stating that in consideration 
of your concentrating all of your 
hardware business with them, he 
will pledge himself to see that 
your road receives the lowest 
price they make anyone on any 
item. If you can get such a let- 
ter, signed by Mr. E. C. Sim- 
mons, I am positive that your rail- 
road will receive the lowest prices 
they make.” Now, it must be 
remembered that at this time The 
Simmons Hardware Company 
was one of our competitors. 


A Big Deal 


The president of the railroad 
looked at me and we went on with 
the banquet. The conversation 
drifted to other subjects. Finally, 
along with the: coffee and cigars, 
he turned to me and said, “Look 
here, Norvell. Why don’t you 
suggest that I ask you for a let- 
ter, such as you have suggested 
I obtain from Mr. Simmons?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “it would not 
be very modest on my part to 
recommend myself so highly. / 
thought I would be more impres- 
sive by suggesting my strongest 
competitor!” I shall never forget 
the direct look I got from the 
president of that railroad. 

“Well,” said he, “tomorrow I 
want you to write me that letter. 
Upon receipt of it, I will give per- 
emptory instructions that all of 
our orders for hardware be turned 
over to you for the period of one 
year. I will just try it out and 
see how it works.” I did write 
him the letter and received his 
reply in confirmation. I instructed 
the head of our Railway Supply 
Department to give this railroad 
the lowest prices we made to any 
railroad, regardless of the quan- 
tity they ordered—in other words, 
our lowest prices under any condi- 
tions were always to be the prices 
to them. We secured practically 
all of the hardware business of 
this railroad and at the time I re- 
tired from the hardware business, 
this road was still buying from us. 

Now this, of course, was sales- 
manship. It was rather a stroke 
of inspiration on my part, but you 
will notice that the principle back 
of the sale was confidence. 
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h —no publication or group of publications is 
“big enough” to COVER the Janesville Market 

yn —except The JANESVILLE DAILY 

y, GAZETTE. 


It’s as BIG as the Janesville 
Market. 
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Airplane photograph showing 
two units of Chevrolet Motor 
Company and Fisher Body Cor- 
poration plants at Janesville— 
employ 2,500 people. 
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(eu 
- N THESE days of keen competition, progressive 
sales managers know the futility of half-hearted 
I selling effort. A rising sales curve invariably 
ins indicates the lengthened. shadow of adequate 
pre advertising coverage. 
of 
a Janesville Market, a new 75,000 city in Wisconsin, 
- constitutes an outstanding market for consistent 
nd prosperity and purchasing power. One of the 
ite tichest communities in Wisconsin is tributary to it. 
his 
red Among 15,000 homes in the Janesville Market— 
aly over 13,500 copies of The Gazette circulate 


EVERY DAY. From the standpoint of public 
ny service— The Gazette is the very life-blood of the 
un Janesville Market—it influences an area 75 miles 
long and 46 miles wide. 


ces H. H. BLISS, Publisher 


oke Representatives 


a Weaver-Stewart Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


of the Janes¥i e Market : 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


- | The Janesville Daily Gazette 


CHICAGO 


Webster says about the word “cover”,—“to over- 
spread, to shelter, to envelope,” and that is 
exactly what The Gazette does to this new 75,000 
city in Wisconsin. No metropolitan newspaper 


can make the same claim, and substantiate it. 


The Janesville Gazette gives ALL of the Janesville 
Market—covers every inch of it. Leading national 
advertisers have found it the only publication to 
deliver a FULL measure of business in Janesville 


—a major market in the Middle West. 


Complete facts are yours for the asking. Before 
deciding on your “Janesville Appropriation” you'll 
find it good business to have them. 


THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


COUPON — While not strictly a coupon, if you will tear out 
this corner and send it in your business stationery envelope, it 
will bring you an interesting little booklet —“‘Advertising in the 
Small City,” with some new thoughts and ideas. 
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Had Texas Been 
One of the Thirteen Colonies 


Dallas would perhaps have been a 
state instead of a city 


GAga\EXAS is a unit politically, historically, 

mlex| but not commercially. \t is made up of a 
<< number of separate markets, each of which 
has its own individuality and its own problems. 
Sales managers are realizing more and more the 
unwisdom of trying to swallow this state at one bite. 


Of the Texas market areas, the one of which 
Dallas is the capital is the wealthiest and the most 
populous. Around this city lies one of the finest 
agricultural regions in the country, with more 
people and more productive wealth than any 
other region in the Southwest. 


That’s largely why most sales organizations make 
this their Texas center. There are twelve hundred 
regional distributing headquarters in Dallas— 
more than in all of the other cities of Texas combined. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


An optional advertising combination giving the maximum cover- 
age of the Dallas market at the minimum milline rate—two high- 
cluss newspapers with comparatively little duplication of readers. 
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Fifty Cents a Name for Direct Mail 


territories many 

times. I have intro- 
duced various products 
into territories where 
they had never been sold, 
many times. I am posi- 
tive that I would never 
think of sending a sales- 
man into a territory with 
a new product without preceding 
his arrival by the use of direct- 
by-mail-pieces. I am positive that 
I will secure bigger results— 
which means that I will make 
more money—if I do some pre- 
liminary work for 
him before I send 
him into that ter- 
ritory. Let me il- 
lustrate what I 
mean, by an 
example of one of 
the more difficult 
products. Let us 
assume that you 
are a sales 
manager and 
that you de- 
sire to enter 
into the terri- 
tory between 
Buffalo and 
Albany along 
the New York 
Central road, 
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By CHARLES 


to introduce a 
coffee. It may 
be that you 
are proposing 
to have a con- 
sumer cam- 
paign on this 


Which dealer is the 
easier to sell: the one 
who has been culti- 
vated and educated 
through the use of 
good direct advertis- 
ing, or the one who 
has never received a 
piece of sales litera- 
ture? 


coffee. I will 

not touch upon this point at all 
and my illustration will fit the 
case whether you are going to sell 
by barehanded salesmanship or 
whether you are going to give the 
Salesman one more tool, namely 
consumer advertising. 

You have five salesmen and 
these salesmen are to cover all 
the towns between Buffalo and 
Albany. In the first place you 
should make up a list as to pos- 
sible buyers. You can define your 
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An Analysis of the Reasons Why It 
Pays to Pave the Way For Salesmen 
With Direct Mail Advertising 


The twelfth article of a series 


field, because you will agree with 
me, I think, that any retail grocer 
can sell your .coffee if once con- 
vinced of its merits and of the 
pulling power of the advertising 
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campaign, if you are 
going to run such a cam- 
paign. Accordingly you 
specify certain specifica- 
tions for the making up 
of this list, covering the 
desired financial rating 
and the geographical lo- 
cation. Then you make 
up a list of all the pos- 
sible buyers in the territory. 

Let us assume that your list, 
when finished, consists of 5,000 
names. In addition to having this 
list prepared for use in the trade- 
promotion department, I recom- 
mend that you have these names 
placed on tickets in duplicate or 
triplicate form for the use of your 
salesmen. At the proper time you 

_y Will hand these tickets to 
“the salesmen who are to 
cover the territory which 
they represent. You in- 
struct them to return one 
copy of each ticket to 
your mailing department, 
with notations as to 
whether or not there is 
anything the matter with 
the name, whether they 
recommend to stop send- 
ing mail- 
pi S4£-e6 
whether the 
address is cor- 
rect, etc. You 
expect 
them to report 
if they find 
any firms 
whom you 
have omitted. 


also 


In order to 
give the 
mathematics 
of the cost of 
this thing we 
will assume 
that $150 per 
year is the 
average pur- 
chase which will be made of your 
coffee, by a retail grocer. You 
may also grant me that there is a 
profit (gross) of $50 on this 
amount of coffee. It is not 
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necessary to take any exception to 
the amount sold or the margin of 
profit, because these things will 
not affect the principle. If you 
should disagree with me as to the 
amount of average sales or should 
show me that the profit was not 
correct I would simply change 
the amount of the mail-work so 
that my figures would be on the 
safe side. 

3earing in mind that the profit 
made from the annual purchases 
of an average customer will be 
$50 a year, let us figure how 
much business we _ positively 
must secure in order to get back 
the cost of these mail-pieces. It 
is not my idea to prepare expen- 
sive mail-pieces. I feel that a 
price of 5 cents per name cover- 
ing each name, including the 
charges for the copy, printing in 
two-color stock illustrations, ad- 
dressing and postage, is sufficient. 
My own experience from trying 
these things convinces me that we 
can average at this price. 


The Plan in Action 


WOULD suggest that during 

the next six months we send 
a mail-piece ten times to each of 
the 5,000 names, spending 50 
cents per name, or $2,500 on the 
entire list, by which means we 
cover the territory between Al- 
bany and’ Buffalo. Suppose your 
consumer advertising will start 
soon after your men begin to 
travel. We should start this mail- 
work as much in advance as pos- 
sible. We will mail out the first 
four pieces one week apart, and 
we will mail the other four pieces 
every two weeks, and the last two 
pieces a month apart. In other 
words, at the end of the eight 
weeks we will have sent out eight 
pieces, and then for the third and 
fourth month we will send out 
one more piece, making a four- 
month mail campaign. You can 
start your men after the fourth 
mailing. 

Remember we are spending 50 
cents on each name for this mail- 
ing. Let us consider 100 names 
separately and see what we can 
get out of them. Suppose in our 
mailing to 100 names we secure 


one answer. If this is so, then 


when we have been ten times to 
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this 100 names we will have ten 
answers. This is not entered as a 
prophesy but is an effort to set 
up some figures as to what we 
are obliged to do in order to break 
even for this extra cost. 

The inquiries will come back 
because, on the reply postal which 
accompanies every piece, we have 
specified certain things for the 
grocer to ask, such as: 


“Would be interested to have 
vour salesman call.” 

“—_Am willing to have you send 
me a sample of your coffee.” 

“Am interested to know 
about your special dealer’s 
proposition.” 

“—_T would not be interested 
to take on any brand of 
coffee. Am now selling 
coffee.” 


“Ship me 25 Ibs. of your 

coffee.” 

It is my practice, in talking to 
sales managers, to inquire what 
in their opinion they could do if 
they had ten inquiries resulting 
from going ten times to 100 
names. Most sales managers 
would tell me they could sell one- 
half or one-third of them; but I 
do not need such number; so I 
ask them to agree if they can sell 
one out of the ten. If I can se- 
cure the agreement of the sales 
manager that his men are suff- 
ciently good so that they can sell 
one in ten, then I point out to 
him that that one customer aver- 
age will produce a profit of $50, 
because we agreed that the aver- 
age customer will buy $150 worth 
of coffee per year and that the 
average profit is $50. Then this 
$50 just pays for the mailing 
which was done to those 100 
names, because on each of the 100 
names to whom we sent ten 
pieces we have spent 50 cents. 


Must Pay a Profit 


ie consider the entire list 
of 5,000 names. If you go 
ten times to these 5,000 names— 
which means 50,000 calls—and if 
you receive the same ratio, namely 
1 per cent, you will receive 50 
answers each time, or 500 answers 
from the ten mailings. Then in 
order to pay for the direct-by- 
mail advertising you must secure 
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50 out of the 500 for average cus- 
tomers and you have paid for the 
extra publicity. I have not for- 
gotten that you are paying for the 
salesmen, but I am arguing that 
you should do something in addi- 
tion and because you may have 
expected these salesmen to pay 
their way without this direct-by- 
mail. 

We are not running this direct- 
by-mail, however, merely to break 
even. Accordingly let us look at 
the 500 inquiries, of which we 
sold 50. I ask you what are the 
450 leads, or inquiries, worth to 
you. I'll agree that their value 
varies in different businesses and 
you can put a price on these in- 
quiries at anything you wish, be- 
cause I propose that we cross 
them off altogether and assume 
they are not worth anything. 


The Indirect Benefit 


HIS, then, brings me down 

to the real value of the mail- 
piece. Remember we had origin- 
ally 5,000 merchants on our list to 
whom we have sent ten sales 
pieces and from whom we have 
had 500 answers, and to whom we 
have sold 50. Let us consider 
only the 4,500 merchants who 
have not replied at all. These men 
have received ten clean-cut sales 
talks from you about your spe- 
cialty. None have replied and 
you don’t know what effect your 
work had. The copy which you 
have sent them by mail has been 
exactly the sort of talk which you 
wanted them to receive. The 
things you wanted to say to them 
have been said because you 
dictated the policy of the copy. 
The question is what will be the 
effect of having sent these mail- 
pieces to these 4,500 names and 
how much better will your sales- 
men be able to work with these 
prospects? 

Right here many _ situations 
come to my mind where sales 
have been closed and where the 
purchaser has volunteered, after 
the sale has been made by a sales- 
man, that they were first in- 
terested because of the mail- 
pieces. The thing which really 
brought the product to their at- 
tention was the receipt of these 
different mail-pieces. 


(Continued on page 1267) 
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Look into the cost of 
your imprint g 


The exhibit on this page should give 
many a business executive food for thought. 

The office address on a letterhead, the 
corner card on an envelope—or the address 
in some cases, the depositor’s name on a 
check, the description on a label, the 
dealer’s name on a folder, bulletin, or paper 
bag, the specification on a carton—there’s 
no end to these imprinting jobs in business! 


Just a few extra words or a few figures; 
but they often cost thousands of dollars a 
year—and by owning a Multigraph you 
can put from a third to two thirds of that 
on the other side of the ledger. Net profit 
in 1927 doesn’t come so easily that such 
an opportunity can be lightly cast aside — 
especially when an equal or greater saving 
is possible by printing the whole job on the 
Multigraph in many instances. 


Why not see it done and get the cost 
figures at one of our Division Offices? 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1832 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


(Listed in telephone books in fifty principal cities) 


FIRE kgs 


ASSURANCE, COMPANY 
So LONDON ENGLAND 
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291 OTTAWA 
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HE most out- 
standing features 
of national adver- 


tising and sales in Dallas, 
Texas, during the last 
month have been com- 
petition between the 
makers of Dr. Pepper 
and Coca-Cola, and a large 
amount of timely advertising by’ 
all automobile and automobile ac- 
cessory companies that were able 
to tie their products in any man- 
ner to the Lindbergh flight. 

Dr. Pepper, a bottled and foun- 
tain soft drink with headquarters 
in Dallas, opened up an extensive 
advertising campaign to extend 
over Texas and part of Louisiana 
and later throughout the South, 
the management said. Full page 
ads were carried in local papers 
on May 12 after teaser ads had 
been run for several days preced- 
ing featuring their new slogan, 
“drink a bite to eat,” and seek- 
ing to popularize the habit of 
taking a drink three times a day 
“at ten, two and four.” The name 
of the product was not mentioned 
in the teaser ads, but the five 
different teasers, each four inches 
by two columns, were used in a 
layout at the top of the full page 
which opened the campaign 
proper. These teaser ads were 
also flashed on the screens of local 
motion picture theaters and the 
patrons were asked to watch the 
newspapers on the day of the 
opening of the campaign. 


Lindbergh Breaks Into Copy 


WO days after the full page 
ran, half pages appeared and 
since then smaller ads up to one 
fourth page have been appearing 
several times a week. The news- 
paper campaign is to be continued 
throughout the southern states, 
according to the management. 
Twenty-four sheet posters and 
larger paint boards are being used 
extensively. 
Twelve days after the opening 
of the Dr. Pepper campaign, the 
Coca-Cola Company of Atlanta, 
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Procter and Gamble Campaigning on 
~ New Soap in Dallas 


Local and National Beverages Vie for 
Supremacy; Price Cutting Rages on 
Gasoline and Milk; New Refrigerators 


Being Features 


Georgia, used three-fourth pages 


of newspaper space to announce a’ 


$30,000 cash prize contest to be 
awarded to the 635 persons who 
most satisfactorily “Find the six 
keys to the popularity of Coca- 
Cola.” 


Another Chain is Born 
ACUUM Oil Company has 
been using newspaper copy 

from half to a full page several 
times a week advertising the fact 
that Colonel Lindbergh in his 
flight across the Atlantic Ocean 
used Gargoyle Mobiloil “B.” The 
Stromberg Motor Devices Com- 
pany is advertising the fact that 
Lindbergh’s success was due in 
large part to the reliability and 
fuel economy of the Stromberg 
carburetor with which his Wright 
engine was equipped. The Frank- 
lin Motor Company is using copy 
up to half a page telling the pub- 
lic that “Colonel Lindbergh con- 
quered the Atlantic with an air- 
cooled motor.” 

The Southern Tire Company 
of Dallas, affiliated with the 
Southern Tire Company of New 
Orleans, southern distributors for 
Marathon tires, opened offices in 
Dallas on May 11 with half pages 
in the papers announcing that 
every purchaser of a Marathon 
tire would be allowed another tire 
for $1. The sale continued till 
May 28 with frequent ads featur- 
ing their easy-time payment plan. 
The first of a chain of New Idea 
Battery Stores opened in Dallas 
June 1, with ads announcing that 
others would follow. Dodge 
Brothers new four and six cylin- 
der cars were first shown in 
Dallas May 30, preceded and fol- 
lowed by from one-fourth to 
three-fourths page copy. -No 
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advertising has appeared 
locally yet on the new 
Ford car which the Ford 
Motor Company the 
latter part of May an- 
nounced would be com- 
pletely described within 
the next few weeks. 

During May and the first half 
of June the electric refrigeration 
companies have begun a competi- 
tive campaign of advertising. 
After running tickler ads for a 
few days, a campaign for the New 
Rotary Climax electric refrigerat- 
ing machine for the home and 
business was opened on June 24. 
A 3,000 line contract has been 
signed with the leading morning 
newspaper and an_ advertising 
budget has been provided to keep 
the Climax continually before the 
public in Texas for the rest of this 
year, said O. Bohny, local man- 
ager for Texas and Oklahoma. 
Dealers have been appointed at 
Fort Worth, Waco, San Antonio, 
Houston and Taylor. The adver- 
tising will be devoted chiefly to 
building up a market for the 
household machine, Mr. Bohny 
said. 


To Use Newspaper Campaign 


HE first of a series of ads for 
the Servelelectric refrigerator 
appeared locally on June 2. Up to 
half a page is being used. \ctiv- 
ities of Kelvinator, Zerozone, 
Frigidaire, and Belding-Hall elec- 
tric refrigeration companies con- 
tinue with most space being taken 
for Kelvinator. Twenty-four sheet 
posters are being used for Kel- 
vinator and Frigidaire in addition 
to newspaper copy. Large space 
contracts for the Maytag washer 
are reported by some of the 
papers. Ads are being run occa- 
sionally during the week with ads 
up to a column appearing oD 
Sundays. | 
Insecticides of various brands 
are being advertised daily. Larg- 
est space is being used for Peter- 
man’s, while the ads for Gulf 
Venom appear most frequently. 
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No summer slump— 
No vacation void 


“C'KIP July and August insertions,” 
comes a memo from the client’s 
office, “double up in October and 
November.” ‘Please cancel,” writes 
the agency to magazines, newspapers. 
So, each year, the vacation void is 
ushered in at many an agency. So, each 
year, advertisers accept the idea of a 
summer slump, avoid sales appeal to 
homes deserted for seashore, mountain, 
lake. They well know that many a 
magazine, delivered in sultry weather, 
will go in unopened wrapper to the ash- 
heap when the family returns with the 
cooling days of fall. 

Unique, perhaps, TIME knows no 
summer slump, finds no vacation void. 
Wherever TIME subscribers travel, 
TIME travels with them. That is why 


a sudden rush of work announces the 


vacation season to TIME’s circulation 
department. As June appears, letters 
roll in: “Please change my address.” 
As September approaches, a similar 
flood: “Please change back.” In June 
alone, last year, 3,957 subscribers made 
such requests; for the whole year there 
were 28,766 such changes from an 
average circulation of 110,000*. 


To such an extent TIME enters into 
the daily life of its readers; to such a 
degree it becomes a traveling-companion 
as essential as the trunk-keys. Adver- 
tisers with summer-messages may rest 
easy —such messages will not be delayed 
in delivery, will not waste their fragrance 
on a deserted porch. 


ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 
25 W. 45th St., New York City 
Main Office: Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


*The 110,000 circulation figure (June 1926) is now ancient history. During 
the first four months of 1927, TIME?’s average circulation was plus 138,000, 
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Other brands advertised are Se- 
Fly-Go, Kill-Ko, Bee Brand, and 
Tanglefoot. 

Camay, the new fragranced 
soap made by Procter and 
Gamble, was introduced in Dallas 
the last week in May with news- 
paper and house-to-house adver- 
tising. One-fourth page ads began 
appearing May 29 and have been 
running every few days during 
the first part of June. Canvassers 
distributed free full-size cakes 
among the girls in the downtown 
offices and in the residence dis- 
tricts, along with 
matter. In some instances cou- 
pons entitling the holder to a free 
cake of Camay with the purchase 
of two cakes were given away. 
Other toiletries, drugs and sun- 
dries advertised regularly are: 
Pepsodent, Nature’s-Remedy, 
Vicks Vaporub, La Creole toilet- 
ries, Ironized Yeast, Fleischman’s 
Yeast, Freezone, Resinol, Cuti- 
cura, Castoria, Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia, Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia, Bayer Aspirin, Forhan’s, 
Eno effervescent salt, Squibb’s 
dental cream, Danderine, and Lis- 
terine tooth paste. 


Price Cutting Warfare 


Two local price cutting wars 
are now on. With gasoline sell- 
ing for from 18 to 20 cents in 
other parts of Texas, it is being 
sold at from 15 to 16 cents in 
Dallas. One of the large refining 
companies a few weeks ago 
posted a cut from 19 to 17 cents 
at their Dallas filling stations. 
This was immediately met by all 
but one of the large companies 
and most of the independent 
dealers. Several days later a cut 
to 16 cents was posted by one 
company and immediately met by 
all others. Some of the independ- 
ent dealers are selling for 15 
cents. One of the large dairies 
cut the price of milk delivered to 
housewives from 14 to 11 cents a 
quart. Within a few days this cut 
was matched by other dairies, and 
some of the cash and carry chain 
grocery stores, including Piggly 
Wiggly and Clarence Saunders, 
are selling milk at 7 cents a quart. 

Noticeable among the adver- 
tisements of food products has 
been a campaign to popularize 
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O-So-Gud and Slim Jim Pretzels 
by the National Biscuit Company, 
using during the last month full 
page length two-column ads sev- 
eral times a week. Other foods 
advertised most are Kellogg’s 
products, Del Monte canned fruits 
and vegetables, Heinz 57 varie- 
ties, Dr. Price’s vanilla, Decker’s 
fowana ham and bacon, M. J. B., 
and Canova coffee, Maxwell 
House coffee and tea, and Blue 
Ribbon, Blatz, Budweiser, and 
Puritan malt and Malt syrup. 
Morten Milling Company of 
Dallas, makers of La France flour, 
runs an ad each Monday offering 
five cash prizes from $5 to $1 for 
the best answers to questions 
asked on Texas history. 

Taking advantage of the “ask 
me another” fad, Thomas A. Edi- 


‘ 


son, Inc., is running a full single 
column ad at intervals of a few 
days giving questions and answers 
pertaining to music and musical 
appreciation, and listing the 
Edison dealers in Texas. 


The competitive advertising of 
Camel, Lucky Strike and Chester. 
field cigarettes continues with 
one-fourth to one-half page ads 
every few days. A half-page ad 
for White Owl cigars appears 
occasionally followed up with 
smaller space. A fourth page is 
taken about once a week by the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
for Prince Albert smoking 
tobacco. Cigars most advertised 
are: Lovera, La Palina, Tom 
Moore, Little Tom, George W. 
Childs, John Ruskin, Travis Club 
and La Yebana. 


A STEAM ENGINE 
WITH A “PAST”’ 


HIS ancient old steam en- 

gine furnished the original 
motive power for two well-known 
Indianapolis manufacturers. In 
1876 when Eli Lilly was estab- 
lishing a small pharmaceutical 
laboratory he needed an engine. 
He heard that the old ferry boat 
which plied the White River had 
sunk, Visiting the owner of the 
boat he bought the engine for $25 
and the boiler for $75, raised them 
from the river and set them up in 
his little plant. 


After it had been operating a 
short time, an employee of Mr. 
Lilly wanted to go into the paint 
business, and induced Mr. Lilly 
AN A G 


EMENT 


to cut a hole in the wall, and run 
a belt through this wall to run 
the first paint mill of the little 
shop, which later grew into the 
well-known paint firm of Birdsall, 
today one of the leading indus: 
tries of Indianapolis. The little 
engine saw service through all the 
years of growth when Eli Lilly 
and Company were growing from 
a one-man institution to the third 
largest pharmaceutical and _bio- 
logical house in the country. The 
engine was put on the retired list 
a few years ago, painted with a 
coat of gold bronze and put on 
exhibition in the lobby of the 
main office in Indianapolis. 


WANTS PERMANENT 
FILE 


N THE front page of the 

Advertising Club Weekly, of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
there appeared recently the fol- 
lowing item: 

“Last week a request came 
to the executive office for back 
copies for the past five or six 
years of SALES MANAGEMENT 
magazine. Any reader of the 
weekly who has such _ back 
copies, or who knows where 
they might be had, is requested 
to communicate with the exec 
utive secretary.” 
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Svarved and hungry 


for an 


IDE 


A brave professor of psychol- 
ogy, martyred to his vocation, 
has diligently played eaves- 
dropper for several years. 

He now reports that, “the 
best minds discuss ideas; the 
second ranking talks about 
things; while the third and 
lowest mentality — starved 
for ideas—gossips about 
people.” 

The populace is always 
It has 


always been set afire by ideas. 


starved for ideas. 


Eight crusades pursued an 


idea across Europe into Asia. 
An idea split our country into 
North and South. 

Take a more humble ex- 
ample. The world’s heavy- 
weight championship is merely 
an idea. Nothing tangible 
changes hands when a cham- 
pion is dethroned. 

Business competition today 
is largely a competition be- 
tween ideas. 

Listen to a salesman report- 
ing an interview. Says he, “I 


gave him a picture of our line 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, 


Advertising 


that he had never seen before 

Idea-starved millions! 
Reading newspapers,thumbing 
through magazines, strolling 
past billboards with the money 
in their pockets that they 
gladly slaved away their work- 
ing hours just to have ready 
to spend—when their imagi- 
nations are stirred. 

Will they exchange this 
money for the article you sell? 
Yes... if you'll bundle it up 


in an idea. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, INc. 


a 


NEW YORK 
383 Madison Avenue 


CHICAGO 
McCormick Building 


BOSTON 


10 State Street 


5 
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MANAGEMENT, Walter Wyman, 

sales and export manager for 
Carter’s Ink Company, took ex- 
ception to the conclusions drawn 
by Jesse Rainsford Sprague in the 
March issue of Harper’s that the 
methods used by American con- 
cerns selling abroad were a fail- 
ure. Mr. Wyman used 1926 fig- 
ures to show that our export 
efforts were not a failure, and that 
contrary to Mr. Sprague’s belief, 
we had already overtaken the 
United Kingdom in overseas sell- 
ing, the total exports of the 
United Kingdom for 1926 being 
$1,031,000,000 less than those of 
the United States. 


British Sales Methods 


DP: THE April 2 issue of SALEs 


Mr. Sprague states in his letter 


replying to Mr. Wyman that he 
based his article on 1925 figures. 
This makes his case just that 
much weaker, because the 1925 
figures show U. S. exports only 
$400,000,000 in excess of those of 
the United Kingdom. The fact 
that this country was able to 
jump its lead from four hundred 
million to more than a billion dol- 
lars certainly does not indicate 
that our efforts are anything to 
wail about or discard. 

But Mr. Sprague has no expla- 
nation of his failure to discern the 
difference between “exports” and 
“overseas trade,” which was the 
crux of Mr. Wyman’s article. 

As a matter of fact, British ex- 
porters are not nearly so sure that 
their time-honored methods are 
all that could be desired, as Mr. 
Sprague seems to be. Sir Mal- 
colm Robertson, one of Britain’s 
far-thinking and capable trade 
commissioners assigned to the 
Argentine, in discussing what is 
wrong with British overseas sell- 
ing methods, frankly tells mem- 
bers of the London Association 
of Sales Managers that what is 
needed is more salesmanship and 
more advertising—things Mr. 
Sprague “blames” for our “failure.” 
Mr. Sprague’s letter follows: 

“My attention has been called 
to an article recently appearing 
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Mr. Sprague Splits a 
Few Hairs 


in your valued publication, writ- 
ten by Mr. Walter F. Wyman, in 
adverse criticism of an article of 
mine, “The Go-Getter Abroad,” 
printed in Harper's Magazine for 
March. Mr. Wyman states: 

““Mr. Sprague’s entire article 
is based upon unsound premises. 
Because it is wrongfully based it 
is exactly as misleading as though 
it were deliberately untruthful.’ 

“Mr. Wyman makes the fore- 
going statement in connection 
with some figures that I quoted, 
comparing the overseas trade of 
Great Britain with that of the 
United States. It is rather aston- 
ishing that Mr. Wyman should 
have spoken in such a manner 
without first making sure of his 
ground. He states the figures I 
quoted were those of 1926. But 
the figures that I quoted were 
those of 1925. When I wrote the 
article these were the latest ob- 
tainable. 


Mr. Sprague’s Case 


“Inasmuch as Mr. Wyman’s 
condemnatory article was thus 
based upon statistics that I did 
not present, may I say a word or 
two about my Harper’s article? 
Mr. Wyman is described as a 
sales manager; and some of my 
observations may have appeared 
critical of his craft in general, 
though I assure him this was not 
the case. 

“In “The Go-Getter Abroad’ I 
tried to suggest how the United 
States might sell more of its prod- 
ucts to foreign peoples. We have 
come into export comparatively 
recently, while our principal com- 
petitors are seasoned veterans, 


and I described some of their . 


tried devices of salesmanship. I 
said the British capitalize good 
diction as a sales weapon, but 
that our universities completely 
overlook it. Mr. Wyman takes 
me to task for mentioning such 
matters and says the educators 
should be ‘applauded and not, by 
inference, condemned.’ Yet I 
merely went on the assumption 
that any earnest university offi- 
cial would be glad to know of 
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some device used successfully by 
overseas competitors. : 

“In my own business experi- 
ence I have usually found that 
while employees may nervously 
resent anything that casts doubt 
on existing methods, the respon- 
sible owner of the enterprise, the 
man who pays the bills, wants all 
sides of the picture. I assume 
that those who pay Mr. Wyman 
his salary welcome information of 
any sort. 

“T assume that SALES MANAGr- 
MENT published the article in 
question in ignorance of the fact 
that Mr. Wyman went upon sta- 
tistics that I did not use, and I 
would therefore request that this 
communication be given publicity 
in its columns.” 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 
RECEIVED 


EARNING AND SPENDING. By Reid Lage 
McClung. (Codex Book Company, $3.) 

PRACTICAL BUSINESS FORECASTING. By 
“a F. Jordan. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

5.) 

ECONOMICS ON..THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS. 
By Delos O. Kinsman. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, $1.72.) 

CAPTAINS IN CONFLICT. By Robert R. Up- 
degraf. (A. W. Shaw Company, $2.) 
INVESTMENTS ABROAD. By E. Emil Davies. 

(A. W. Shaw Company, $4.) 

PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE LETTER WRITING. 
By Clarence C. Lockley. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, $3.) 

Usinc RApIO IN -SALES PROMOTION. By 
Edgar H. Felix. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, $5.) 

PROFITS, PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. By 
Arthur B. Adams, (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., $2.) 

Business LAw. By Samuel P. Weaver. 
(Allyn and Bacon, $1.40.) 

ADVERTISING. (Volume 7 of the “Modern 
Merchandising Series.”) By Amos Par- 
rish and Burt McBride, (Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. ) 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT. By William B. Cor- 
nell, John H. MacDonald and Frederick 
J. Nichols. (American Book Company, 
$1.72.) 

PLANS FOR PAYING SALES PEOPLE IN RETAIL 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHING STORES. 
(Paper Cover.) (Published by National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers, $1.) Reprinted from National 
Retail Clothier. 

MoperN Inpustry. By Ernest Bogart and 
Charles E, Landon. (Longmans, Green 
and Company, $3.75.) 

Tue Bank Sates Director. By Robert 
Minton. (Business Extension Bureau, 
$25.) 

PRINCIPLES OF SELLING BY MAIL, By James 
Hamilton Picken. (A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, $6.) 


Ponsell Floor Machine Com- 
pany of New York City has ap- 
pointed George Batten Company, 
Inc., to direct their advertising. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
PARK-LEXINGTON BUILDING 


247 PARK AVENUE AT 4617 STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS 
“FORAZE” NEW YORK 


May 27, 1927 


Mr. John C. Aspley 
President 

The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Aspley: 


Now you have gone far,with good judgment end fine accu- 
racy in making "Dartnell Advertisers' Guide" as it appears 
extended and revised in the 1927 edition. It has all of 
the breadth and quality of an essential reference work in 
advertising. It deserves a place in every advertising 
library: 


This edition of the guide has the distinguishing character- 
istics of serious effort, seasoned in sound experience. 


If previous editions of the guide suggested that the under- 
taking might be extended, this latest edition carries the 
assurance that the guide has been abundantly amplified for 
practical working reference uses. 


Of first importance, however, is the evidence of accuracy 
of the work. 


James O'Shea 


itt MN 
The Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1927 contains 900 


pages of reference and utility data, and is priced at $5. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


m 4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 


ARADOXICAL as 
Pi may seem, the 

marketing of elec- 
tric refrigerators has re- 
sulted in new and in- 
creased business for the 
natural ice companies, 
according to A. L. Hat- 
tenbach, president of the Sub- 


urban Electric Company, Pitts- - 


burgh distributors of Frigidaire, 
and his opinion is corroborated 
not only by other distributors of 
electric refrigerators, but by the 
ice companies as well. 

This strange condition is not so 
hard to understand when con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the 
advertising given the electric ma- 
chines, for according to Mr. Hat- 
tenbach and others, the public 
has been so thoroughly sold on 
refrigeration as a necessity that 
the natural result has been that 
those who cannot afford the elec- 
trical method are resorting to the 
natural ice. These comprise a 
great many who never used ice 
before and who are buying it now. 


New Building for Frigidaire 


RIGIDAIRE has been contin- 

ually before the Pittsburgh 
public for some time and partic- 
ularly during the last two months, 
most significantly with the recent 
dedication of a new building de- 
voted entirely to Frigidaire by the 
Suburban Electric Company, dis- 
tributors for Pittsburgh and twen- 
ty-eight surrounding counties, and 
also by profuse newspaper and 
poster advertising. The rest of 
the campaign which has_ been 
responsible for the sales, and 
dimensions to which business has 
grown for the Suburban Electric 
Company, has been due to the 
efficient operation of a fleet of 
twenty-four Chevrolet cars de- 
voted to sales and service, and to 
hard and enthusiastic work, the 
president of the company declares. 

The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company began 
their “all-newspaper” advertising 
campaign for 1927, April 1 of this 
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Lower Freight Rate Expected to 
Help Pittsburgh Mining District 


year in order to gain flexibility in 
space requirements, expediency in 
regard to daily events of local and 
national interest, and adaptability, 
as it has reference to promptness 
and effectiveness. This company 
recently announced sales of $185,- 
500,000 for the year ended March 
3, 1927, a record which exceeds 
the previous record by twenty 
millions and which, though it in- 
cludes no sales under the new 
policy, gives promise of what may 
be expected at the same date next 
year. 
Mill Schedules Up 

Lien esan-anagin for the 

new Gainaday washer, a 
Pittsburgh product, are appearing 
frequently in the newspapers with 
dealer lists and the machine is the 
most advertised washer here at 
this time. Sales on the new model 
are reported to be booming. Ad- 
vertisements for Maytag appear 
about twice a week. 

The effect on business of the 
coal miners’ strike has been much 
discussed and has visibly affected 
some lines more than others, but 
whatever other effect it has had 
is of no greater consequence than 
its apparent result on the auto- 
mobile industry. Auto dealers 
declare it has had a pronounced, 
although undesirable, effect on 
car sales and there is little doubt 
that in a measure this is restrain- 
ing the manufacturer’s plans for a 
heavy initial output of new car 
models. 

In the local field mill schedules 
are slightly up since June 1, with 
the independent mills having 
climbed from 67 per cent to 70 
per cent of capacity while the 
corporation mills are producing 
at 80 per cent strong and with 
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Michelin Tires, Gainaday Washers, — ost improvement on 
Frigidaire, and Various Gasolines 
Actively Advertised in Pittsburgh; 
Westinghouse Sales Show Big Increase 


sheets and tubes. Since 
the mills usually mirror 
business conditions in 
Pittsburgh it can easily 
be seen that generally 
business is fair. 
Although it will not be 
in force until August 10, the re- 
cent decision of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission in favor 
of a lower freight rate from the 
Pittsburgh district mines to the 
Great Lakes has created no little 
optimism as the reduction places 
the Pittsburgh field practically on 
a par with southern West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

Probably the most profuse ad- 
vertising of any seen in the news- 
papers lately, with the exception 
of department stores and_ local 
markets, has been that of the 
various gasoline and oil com- 
panies. Full pages seem to be the 
mode and the American Oil Com- 
pany has certainly been using 
them on what they style their 
“new baby,” American Gas. They 
have also focused the attention of 
the public on the very significant 
fact that when Clarence D. Cham- 


berlin left New York recently 


with Levine on his successful 
trans-Atlantic flight, there were 
451 gallons of Amoco (aviation 
grade) gasoline in his tanks. 


Feature Atlantic Flights 


HE Vacuum Oil Company 
injected timeliness in_ their 
advertising, playing up the fact 
that Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
placed his lubricating problem in 
their hands before starting on his 
historic New York-to-Paris trans- 
Atlantic flight. They also gave a 
list of other conquests of Mobil- 
oil, such as the North Pole flight. 
the 24-hour flight across the U. 
S. A., the first around-the-world 
flight, and the first flight across 
the Sahara desert. 
Amoco followed much the same 
plan except that they used full 
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NON- INDUSTRIAL 


And in addition to this 
City Circulation, The Globe- 
Democrat has that great 
out-of-town coverage in the 
rest of The 49th State—not 
even claimed by any other 


1" ar ing now about net paid city circulation. 
WwW Let’s forget for a moment The Globe-Demo- 
um } crat’s unchallenged dominance in the towns of 
The 49th State.outside St. Louis. 


.Let’s see about covering the city itself, 


Here is St. Louis’ largest daily . The oldest news- 
paper here. .An established institution which has been 
read and accepted for generations. The people here ha’ 
known it since they first began to read as. children. . . 
Their fathers have followed it in the same way. 

\ 


So that’s the sort of influence which The Globe- 
Democrat enjoys. 


Among People Who Can Respond 


The Globe-Demecrat reaches both sections of St. 
Louis—the ro-called “better section” and‘ the “poorer 
section.” (Any city naturally divides itself in this way.) 


In St. Louis a check cf the eight fundamental econ- 
omic characteristics shows clearly re the principal 
buying power is concentrated. You'll find it in that Mass- 
Class section where the rent averege is higher. Where 
home ownership and automobile ownership show the 
higher percentages ...Where literacy is highest... . 
Where native white families dwell ... Where there are 


ra * FAMILIES PER 
t DWELLING 


Share Ihe Globe-Democrat's Influence 


in more than 3 out of 4 homes in those sections of St. Louis 
and suburbs where these conditions are most favorable 


Reaching More Than 3 Out of 4 
Mass-Class Families 
Now it is right in this Mass-Class Section, and in the 
higher ranking suburbs that The Globe-Democrat exerts 
its big influence’. .. The daily net paid circulation here 
reaches more than 3 out of 4 families. 


In the lower-ranking section The Globe-Democrat gives 
adequate coverage,—reaching the sort of pecple who 
weuld naturally read an established newspaper. 


You can picture them yourself—substantial, thrifty, 
more or less conservative families. Gcod pecple to do 
business with. 


It all boils down to this:— 


The Glcbe-Democrat has found the worth-while 
readers in St. Louis . . .In seventy-five years a newspaper 
naturally does that. It builds un its gcod will among tho 
great majority—the dependable people who pay the 
grccer regularly, and have new clothes regularly, and en- 
joy their homes, and rear good families. 


Day after day The Glcobe-Democrat is going into 
these St. Louis homes.. Influencing these St. Louis 
pecple. .... Winning business for advertisers, 
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Pewspaper. few factories—or none at all, how. . . .Jt’s an easy matter—and economi 
The Globe-Democrat has larger circulation, by far, than any other St. Louis Daily - 
» 
4 a 
o° y ' 
The Newspaper. of The 49th State 
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NALYZING busi- 
ness conditions in 
the Atlanta dis- 

trict since the early part 
of May, one finds that 
while some of the larger 
national organizations 
have enjoyed a rather 
appreciable gain in sales over the 
corresponding period in 1926, con- 
sidering business in the district as 
a whole there still exists room for 
improvement. Adverse conditions 
continue to have a serious effect 
on business in the territory, occa- 
sioned largely by the floods in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. Cotton 
prices continue their steady ad- 
vance, with the present prices be- 
tween 6 and 7 cents a pound 
higher than they were before the 
flood, which means a gain of 
better than $300,000,000 in the 
total value of the 1927 crop. Dis- 
trict officials of the Federal Ke- 
sank of Atlanta state that 
virtually every one of the leading 
wholesale lines in the district, in- 
cluding hardware, furniture, elec- 
trical supplies, office appliances, 
etc., showed a loss in sales during 
April and May compared with the 
same two months of 1926, but 
that wholesale business since the 
middle of May has been showing 
a fair degree of improvement over 
last year. To offset this, however, 
are the encouraging reports from 
some of the larger national organ- 
izations referred to above. 


serve 


National Cash Sets Record 


AVID THOMPSON, sales 

agent for the National Cash 
Register Company, says the com- 
pany’s sales in the Atlanta dis- 
trict during May exceeded any 
previous month in the history of 
the district, averaging a gain of 
approximately 40 per cent over 
the same month last year, and a 
substantial gain compared with 
normal business for that period. 
To date in June sales have shown 
another good gain over the cor- 
responding month in 1926 and 


have also been larger than normal 
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Reports from Atlanta Branch Mana- 

gers of Remington-Rand, Mayzag, 

National Cash Register, International 
Business Machines, and Others 


volume for the same period. 
Another large national organ- 
ization selling to business houses 
that reports a substantial gain in 
sales is the Atlanta branch of the 
International Business Machine 
Corporation. N. M. Massey, 
manager of the branch, states that 
May proved one of the _ best 
months the company had ever 
enjoyed in this district. The In- 
ternational handles the products 
of the Dayton Scale Company, 
the International Time Recording 
Company, and the Tabulating 
Machine Company. 
Frigidaire Sales Up 
ete encouraging report con- 
cerning business conditions 
during May in this district and so 
far in June is given by Ernest 
Trotti, assistant manager for the 
Atlanta branch of Remington- 
Rand, Inc. Sales in May and so 
far in June were close to normal 
for this period, but somewhat less 
than they were for the corres- 
ponding period last year. But it 
is of interest to note that the 
company’s sales during the first 
six months of this year will be 
somewhat larger than normal due 
to the excellent gain in Reming- 
ton typewriter sales during the 
first three months of 1927, par- 
ticularly during January and Feb- 
ruary, which were two of the best 
months the company had ever 
enjoyed in the Atlanta district. 
P. F. L’Engle, sales manager for 
the Atlanta branch of the Frigid- 
aire Corporation, states that the 
company’s sales in May of this 
year were approximately 45 per 
cent larger than they were in 
May, 1926. So far in June sales 
have shown about the same ratio 
of gain over those of June, 1926, 
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Better Cotton Price Prospects Add 
Zest to Sales in Georgia 


though definite figures 
are not as yet available. 
Doubtless one of the 
principal 
counting for the gain in 
Frigidaire sales this year 
is the substantial in- 
crease in the company’s 
national advertising campaign 
over 1926. The Beaver Products 
Corporation, according to E. J, 
Kollros, manager of the Atlanta 
sales branch, has experienced 
about a normal business in the 
Southeast the past two months, 
which means that outside the 
Florida territory, Beaver products 
sales have been showing a fair 
gain over last year. Florida busi- 
ness this season has been con- 
siderably less than it was the 
early part of last year, just prior 
to the bursting of the Florida 
real estate boom. In the northern 
part of Florida, particularly 
around Jacksonville, business ap- 
pears to be close to the normal 
level, but elsewhere in the state 
there is a noticeable lack of build- 
ing activity and hence a resultant 


reasons —ac- 


decline in the demand for vir- 


tually everything in the construc- 
tion line. 


Maytag Opens New Office 


OLLOWING the opening at 

230 Peachtree street, of new 
sales headquarters for the Atlanta 
district by the Maytag Company, 
distribution of Maytag washing 
machines in the territory is to be 
pressed vigorously, according to 
an announcement by Walter H. 
Bedard, district manager, and A. 
B. Lee, manager of the branch. 
The company will advertise here- 
after in southeastern newspapers 
on a more extensive basis, and 
also will increase its direct-mail 
and poster board advertising 1 
this district as a means of increas 
ing the distribution quota in the 
Atlanta territory. The company’s 
sales in the district the past three 
months have been showing 4 
steady improvement, with the 
volume of business done 
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You Know Your Own Business 


and Its Problems Perfectly 


—that’s why you know that you need the 
best help you can get to solve its 


problems PROFITABLY! 


HEN business is really bad, 
(which it always is in some 
lines and in some territories) 
the resourceful sales manager with 
the right methods finds opportunity. 
He profits at the expense of competi- 
tors who still cling to futile methods 
and wait for “business to come back!” 


Let this organization check your 
methods—let us help you shoulder 
the responsibility of making the last 
six months of 1927 beat the first six 
months. We.do not merely submit a 
neat, leather-bound report with fig- 
ures, recommendations and plans; but 
our men work with you long enough 


& 


to help you turn figures into facts, 
recommendations into action and 
plans into sales records. 


The cost of this active service is rea- 
sonable, its resources are practically 
unlimited. 


Tell us briefly in a letter what your 
chief sales problems are and in reply 
we will give you a clear idea of how 
we would undertake to solve them 
and what the basis of the fee would be. 


You can verify our ability to help you 
by merely asking those whom we 
have already helped. 


€ 


GEORGE L. WILLMAN 


Sales and Advertising Counsel 


Special Sales Organization Work 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO 


————————— 
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Georgia now having reached a 
point where it is very close to 
the company’s national sales 
average. 

A deal involving close to 
$1,000,000 was recently completed 
in Atlanta when Courts & Com- 
pany, Atlanta investment bankers, 
purchased the large packing plant 
of the White Provision Company. 
The new owners advise that a 
new corporation is now in process 
of formation to take over and 
continue operation of the White 
plant, and that it will start with 
approximately $530,000 of current 
assets. The plant value is ap- 
praised at approximately $900,000 
after depreciation. The Neuhoff 


Packing Company, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, will have a substantial 
interest in the new company, and 
Lorenz Neuhoff will be the presi- 
dent. He will assume active 
charge of the company in Atlanta 
operations. 

It was the consensus among 
managers of the larger southern 
offices of the Bradstreet Company 
at a meeting held in Atlanta the 
early part of June that general 
business conditions in this district 
and throughout the South are on 
a steady upward trend, that in- 
dustry is now active in most lines 
of manufacture, and that south- 
ern crops, despite scanty rains, 
are in good condition. 


Supreme Court Declines to 
Unscramble Price Tangle 


By 


GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 


of the New York Bar 


HE American Tobacco 
case decided by the Su- 
preme Court on May 31, 


instead of clearing up any of the 
difficulties surrounding resale 
price standardization, has in fact 
very considerably increased them. 

Agreements between a manu- 
facturer and his wholesalers or 
retailers, by which a manufac- 
turer seeks to maintain resale 
prices, and to prevent price-cut- 
ting, by wholesalers or retailers 
in their sales of the manufac- 
turer’s products, have repeatedly 
been held by the Supreme Court 
to be violations of the Sherman 
Act. 

If there be no such agreements, 
the Supreme Court held in the 
Colgate case, and no “purpose to 
create or maintain monopoly, the 
act does not restrict the long 
recognized right of trader or 
manufacturer engaged in an en- 
tirely private business freely to 
exercise his own independent dis- 
cretion as to parties with whom 
he will deal. And, of course, he 
may announce in advance the cir- 
cumstances under which he will 
refuse to sell.” 
in the 


Here, as association 
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cases, the Supreme Court has in 
effect conceded that a transaction 
which “tends to stabilize.... 
trade and business and to produce 
uniformity of price and trade 
practice” is nevertheless not a 
violation of the Sherman Act, un- 
less such transaction amounts to 
an “agreement” or “understand- 
ing” or “concerted action.” 

“By these decisions,” the Su- 
preme Court said in the Beech- 
Nut case, “it is settled that in pros- 
ecutions under the Sherman Act, 
a trader is not guilty of violating 
its terms who simply refuses to 
sell to others, and he may with- 
hold his goods from those who 
will not sell them at the prices 
which he fixes for their resale. 
He may not, consistently with the 
act go beyond the exercise of this 
right, and by contracts or combi- 
nations, express or implied, un- 
duly hinder or obstruct the free 
and natural flow of commerce in 
the channels of interstate trade.” 


3ut when is a trader “beyond 
the exercise of this right”? At 
just what point do these “con- 
tracts or combinations, express or 
implied” begin to rise, by which 
“a trader’ becomes “guilty of 
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violating” the Sherman Act or the 
Federal Trade Commission Act? 

Many Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals are already finding it diff- 
cult to trade this line in the cases 
that are fast multiplying in this 
subject. 

“The difference between his 
(the dealer’s) express promise to 
observe the price hereafter and 
the implied promise which he 
quite obviously makes to the 
same effect if he asks the accept- 
ance of a further order, is not a 
sharp distinction,” said the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Cincin- 
nati in the Toledo Pipe-Thread- 
ing Machine case. 

In the American Tobacco case, 
or in some future case, it was 
hoped by many that the Supreme 
Court would squarely face the 
issue stated in the Toledo Pipe- 
Threading Machine case, and 
plainly indicate at just what point 
“contracts or combinations, ex- 
press or implied” begin to rise, 
by which a “trader” becomes 
“guilty of violating” the Sherman 
Act or the Federal Trade Com- 


mission Act. 
Rules Non-Interference 


This hope, unfortunately, has 
now been conclusively dashed by 
the unanimous refusal of all the 
Supreme Court Justices in the 
American Tobacco case to eluci- 
date any further the rule that the 
Supreme Court laid down in the 
Beech-Nut case, or to concern 
themselves with the widely vary- 
ing applications that have been 
and are being made of that rule 
by the various Circuit Courts of 
Appeals throughout the United 
States. 

“We adhere,” say all of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, in 
the American Tobacco case “to 
the usual rule of non-interference 
where conclusions of Circuit 
Courts of Appeals depend on ap- 
preciation of circumstances which 
admit of different interpretations. 
And upon that ground alone we 
affirm the judgment below. 

“The opinion of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals is of uncertain 
intendment and is not satisfactory 
as an exposition of the law. What 
this court has said in many 


(Continued on page 1254) 
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| And youw’ll sell your products South! 
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The Commercial Appeal and the Memphis Evening Appeal with 


ve a total daily average circulation of over 150,000 and the Sunday 
ta Commercial Appeal with a circulation of over 138,000 each Sun- 
vir- day form a very effective newspaper combination in the heart of 
oe the South—a splendid test market. 
7 The Commercial Appeal dominates the densely pop- 
was ulated and highly developed area which includes 
-me West Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas and North and 
so Central Mississippi. 
and In addition it is widely read in Southwest Kentucky, 
pe Northwest Alabama, Northeast Louisiana and South- 
a east Missouri. 
mes The Commercial Appeal has a large growth and uni- 
aa form circulation over this wide territory. 
The schedule of many night trains has 
been rearranged to permit the mailing 
has of the latest possible editions of the 
| by Commercial Appeal and the night mail 
a trains now are reinforced by a fleet of 
mn motor trucks that go directly from the 
the Commercial Appeal office to important 
bei centers miles from the city. 
ci Data on the Memphis 
rule Market cheerfully supplied 
s of to any interested manufac- 
ite turer, sales executive or 
ide advertising manager. 
t, in BY 
“to s 
ence 
“|The Commercial Appeal 


=| The Memphis Evening Appeal 
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EEN competition 
marks the opening 
of the Summer 

campaigns in Boston and 
New England. This is es- 
pecially true in the gaso- 
line, beverage and candy 
trades. With real estate 
in this section of the country 
showing marked gains during the 
Spring over previous records, and 
building activities at a high peak, 
the importance of this market 
cannot be underestimated. Dis- 
tributors of all types of goods 
realize the truth of this, and com- 
petition is the direct result. 


Advertising to Women 


E HAVE been hearing a 
great deal about the over- 
production of gasoline and_ oils. 
There seems to be no doubt what- 
soever that there is a great over- 
production and that this situation 
will have a great influence on the 
Summer retail market. In Bos- 
ton and parts of New England, 
gasoline is now retailing at from 
14 cents to 19 cents a_ gallon. 
Small independent companies are 
quoting even below these figures. 
The Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration, marketers of Veedol 
motor oils, have shown  them- 
selves very much alive to the im- 
portance of the woman buyer. A 
great deal of their advertising is 
directly to women. The impor- 
tance of lubrication is fully ex- 


plained to them, and the appeal. 


is made for them to show the 
same economy in the purchase of 
motor oil as they do in the pur- 
chase of household equipment. 
As a result the sales of Veedol 
have steadily increased. How 
much of this can be traced to 
women cannot be determined, but 
unquestionably they are respon- 
sible for a good share of it. 

The retailers of Mayflower gas- 
oline have a system of gaining 
new users of their product. A 
coupon book, containing a_cer- 
tain number of coupons, is sold 


S 


Swift & Company Conducting Samp- 
ling Campaign; Soft Drinks Using 
Large Newspaper Space; Automobile 


Sales Reported Good 


for fifty cents.’ These coupons, 
when presented to the attendant 
at any of their service stations, 
entitle the bearer to three cents 
off on each gallon of gasoline he 
purchases. One coupon is good 
for reduction on one gallon only. 
In this way the customer gets his 
gas at a cheaper rate by the pur- 
chase of a book of coupons. 
Automobile sales are holding 
up remarkably well in Boston and 
many of the local agencies report 
record breaking months. F. A. 
Hoover of the Boston Chandler 
Company reports that April is a 
record month for his sales. March 
shipments were 68 per cent 
greater than February, and April 
was 22 per cent more than March, 
a gain of over 38 per cent over 
April, 1926. The Franklin Com- 
pany announces a steady upward 
climb in its sales chart. The 
Pierce-Arrow Company will ob- 
seve National Open-Car Week 
with a special display of open-car 
models at its local show rooms. 


Soft Drinks Active 


ERHAPS the best known 

local manufacturers of wet 
goods are the Moxie people. At 
the present writing they report a 
heavy volume of orders. Daily 
use of the newspaper with adver- 
tising addressed not only to the 
public but to the dealer as well, 
and a wide use of poster board 
advertising, are parts of their pro- 
motion activities. Dealer helps of 
all kinds are employed. One of 
the officers of the company has 
recently designed a carrying bag. 
This bag will easily hold six 
“Kid” Moxies and the advertis- 
ing informs the buyer that this 
bag is ideal for carrying the re- 
freshments on picnics, etc. It is 
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Machine Tool Output Shows Healthy 
Increase in Boston Area 


given free to the pur- 
chaser of Moxie. “Kid” 
Moxie is a new type of 
bottle. It is about one- 
half the regular size and 
is especially adapted 
to individual use. 
The Pureoxia Com- 
pany of Boston is another com- 
pany active in publicity. News- 
paper space averaging about 350 
lines is used daily and_ poster 
board advertising is prominent. 
Simpson Springs Beverages, dis- 
tributors of spring water, are also 
active in other types of Summer 
drinks. Most of their advertising 
centers around ginger ale. C&K 
ginger ale is another active mem- 
ber in the beverage field. 


Announce Prize Contest 


‘HE Springfield, Massachu- 

setts, newspapers recently 
carried announcements of a Coca- 
Cola contest. This contest runs 
until the middle of the summer; 
$30,000 in prizes with a first prize 
of $10,000, is offered to the win- 
ners. The contestant must answer 
two questions and from the ad- 
vertising to appear from time to 
time during the contest he must 
pick six keys to the popularity 
of Coca-Cola. This announce- 
ment points to a heavy newspaper 
campaign by the Coca-Cola 
people. 

The Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Company is using a heavy poster 
campaign in this section. In some 
cases special large size illumi- 
nated boards have been erected 
for them. The posters carry the 
information that Clicquot is agéd 
six months to give it that exclu- 
sive flavor. Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale has recently been using full 
page newspaper advertising. They 
also are heavy users of the poster 
board. The Chelmsford Company, 
makers of ginger ale and other 
flavored drinks, are using every 
tvpe of advertising available. 
They look forward to a heavy 
Summer business this year. The 
sales manager states that 
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y | This Advertiser or a Competitor? 
Which Will Use City Directories? 


id” "Te world owes much to Manning Bowman 


for “modernizing” the American breakfast, 
and the luncheon, dinner, and midnight 
supper as well. 


It is hardly possible, however, that Manning Bow- 
man has received the full reward for its pioneering 


50 |e gee eal in making housekeeping more of an art and less of 
ws | your breakfasts? a task. As in every field, competitors have been 
nt. | oo mr eentenmmeee od ick ‘ . 

is- [a quick to take advantage of Manning Bowman 


advertising. Time and time again people who were 
sold on Manning Bowman advertising have gone 
to the store that sold the other fellow’s product and 
have bought the “just as good.” They will do so 
today. They will continue to do so tomorrow. 


But the volume of these diverted sales can be 
reduced to the minimum. The City Directory 
ins offers a new and effective way of telling people 
where to get the goods. In the new “Branded Prod- 
om ucts Section,” Manning Bowman, for instance, can 
register its name, its trade mark, a description of 
Manning Bowman products, and the names and 
addresses of Manning Bowman dealers. This can 
be done in every Directory City in North America 


per or in selected cities on a single contract. And it 
ola will cost no more than placing a display card in the 
\le dealer’s window. 

ter 

ii A special booklet ‘‘Closing the Sales Gap”’ has been 
ni- prepared to explain this new reference advertising 


fully. May we send it to you? 


a ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
ull 528 Broadway, New York City 
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Proofs 
are not lacking — 


To Claim Leadership is 
One Thing — 


To Substantiate the 
Claim is Another — 


Proofs that the 


Newark 
Evening News 


is one of the most produc- 
tive mediums in the 
UNITED STATES 


OR those advertisers who use 

its columns consistently are 
found in hundreds of voluntary 
testimonial letters and in the sub- 
stantial fact that such advertisers 
have piled up for it a lineage 
record which places it at the top 
of the list of leading mediums of 

| the country. 


The 1926 record of 
all week-day news- 
papers places it 


FIRST 


in NATIONAL Advertising— 
in AUTOMOBILE Advertising— 
in CLASSIFIED Advertising. 


Second 


in TOTAL Advertising 


With a 909% HOME DE- 
LIVERED CIRCULA- 
TION, the largest in New 
Jersey, covering the wealth- 
iest section of the Metro- 
politan District, and enjoy- 
ing unqualified reader con- 
fidence, it can hardly fail 
to produce results. 


ry 


Cy 
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Newark Evening News. 


Always Reaches Home 


2. 


‘ 

li EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
O°’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


8 General Representatives 
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although the Summer is a big sea- 
son of the year, it is not the only 
season for them. He declares 
that although two-thirds of the 
business is done in the six warm 
months, the other third comes in 
the other six months. 
Confectionery is Boston’s fifth 
leading industry. More than $55,- 
000,000 worth of candy is placed 
on the markets from Boston’s 
candy factories. One of the larg- 
est of the candy concerns is the 
New England Confectionery 
Company. Their new factory re- 
cently opened in Cambridge is 
said to be one of the best equipped 
in the world. Oh! Henry is ad- 
vertising a new bar through the 
medium of the poster board. The 
wrapper is brown and yellow with 
the word “new” in green letters. 
The wording is not unlike the old 
bar except for the addition of the 
“new.” The bar is of a different 
shape and easier to eat. Most of 
the other local companies are put- 
ting out new types of bars espe- 
cially adapted to Summer trade. 


Another Sampling Campaign 


Another interesting bit of com- 
petition that is going on in Boston 
is between the makers of mayon- 
naise. Through the medium of 
newspaper advertising several 
companies are bidding for the 
local trade. Among them are the 
makers of Howard’s mayonnaise, 
Cain’s, I-Car-Da, Encore and 
Hellman’s. Some poster board 
advertising is used but most of 
the campaigns seem to be based 
on newspaper publicity. Hell- 
man’s, Cain’s and Floward’s use 
the greater amount of space. 
Howard’s from time to time even 
uses as much as 800 lines. Most 
of them appear daily. 

Right on the heels of the Lux 
soap sampling campaign comes 
another by Swift & Company of 
Chicago. Their coupon, which is 
distributed from house to house, 
offers to the householder one 12- 
cake carton of Baby Wool Soap, 
value 60 cents, and six thin Libby 
no-nik glasses, value 60 cents, for 
79 cents. Another coupon, distrib- 
uted at the same time as the 
other, offers a full-size can of 
Sunbrite cleanser absolutely free 
upon presentation of the coupon 
to the local dealer. 
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The Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., has purchased the Universal 
Sales Machine Company of Bos- 
ton. The new company, The 
Remington Service Machines will 
be headed by President Smiley, 
It is planned to move the com- 
pany to the Remington plant at 
Ilion, New York. President 
Smiley announces that they al- 
ready have orders totaling $500, 
000 and will probably turn out 
55,000 additional machines yearly, 


New Products Introduced 


A marked improvement in the 
output of machine tools and small 
tools is noted of late. The Van 
Norman Company, manufacturers 
of machine tools, reports a marked 
increase in its business. The plant, 
located at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has not only been running 
a full force but a night shift as 
well. The extra work has ranged 
up to forty-eight hours a week at 
times. The American Saw & 
Manufacturing Company, also of 


Springfield, has been operating up 


to nine o’clock at night on four 
nights a week. The Millers Falls 
Company and the L. S. Starrett 
Company of Athol are also run- 
ning at capacity. 

Among the companies using 
full page advertising last month 
were the manufacturers of Ivory 
Soap. The guest size cake and 
Ivory Flakes furnished the sub- 
ject matter of the ads. O-Cedar 
mop and polish also used full 
pages. The Charles Hires Com- 
pany offered an Everedy capping 
machine, 144 metals caps, a bottle 
of Root Beer extract and one of 
ginger ale for $2 in their adver- 
tisements. Kraft cheese also ap- 
pears frequently. 

New products to Boston mar- 
kets, introduced through news- 
papers were: Betty-Bright mops; 
the Schick repeating razor, sell- 
ing at $5 with extra clip of blades 
for 75 cents; Andy Gump biscuits 
by the Sunshine Biscuit Com- 
pany, consisting of various types 
of biscuits; Beechnut Dainties by 
the Beechnut Company; Pearl- 
Mint, tooth hygiene package; and 
the Master Photo Finishers Asso- 
ciation of America offered a 
Hawk Eye camera for 89 cents in 
cooperation with “Own a Camera 
Week.” 
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More Comment on Sales 
Managers on the Board 


HE article concerning the presence of 
sales managers on the board is inter- 
esting to me and convinces me that you 
are making a serious study of sales work. 


In my opinion sales are as important 
as production. Unquestionably the time 
of order-takers and peddling is past. 
Salesmanship today, especially in our busi- 
ness, is a matter of educating the public 
to use better products, the cultivating of 
useful friendships, the adoption of strictly 
ethical practices and close-up cooperation 
with the production end of the business. 


I believe that in order for a sales man- 
ager to attain the greatest efficiency he 
should have a voice in formulating the 
policies of the company as well as to be 
familiar with all phases of the business. 


A director and officer of the company 
having direction of the sales eliminates 
the possibility of jealousy in the sales 
organization and gives the sales manager 
greater prestige with the salesmen and 
trade, broader authority and at the same 
time wider responsibility. 

Mr. Baker has been with this company 
about fifteen years, having first represented 
us in a legal way. He is a stockholder 
in the company and was made a director 
soon after he became permanently asso- 
ciated with us. He was made vice presi- 
dent of the company prior to the time he 
was made sales manager. At the present 
time he is not only director, but vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. 

Under Mr. Baker’s direction we mar- 
keted more than 5,000,000 tons of our 
products in 1926, and his quota for 1927 
is 33 per cent increase over last year. 
Mr. Baker assures the writer that he has 
received valuable help and_ inspiration 
from your publication and he is applying 
many of your sales ,suggestions to his 
work, 

F. D. COPPOCK, 
President, The Greenville Gravel 
Corporation, Greenville, Ohio. 


Has Been Director 
Four Years 


OUR discussion of the policy of put- 
ting sales managers on the board of 
directors interests me. 


Mr. Viets, our sales manager, has been 
a director of our company for about four 
years and has been with the company 
about nine years altogether. We think 
that it is a good idea to have a represent- 
ative of the sales department on the board 
of directors, and I cannot see any good 
argument against it. 


The topic of sales usually comes in for 
an important share of board meeting dis- 
cussions and nobody can talk on the sub- 
ject more enlighteningly and intelligently 
than the head of the department itself. It 
Provides a short cut to discussions con- 
cerning policies and appropriations, and 
also we think it strengthens the sales man- 
ager’s position with his men in the field. 
They must naturally feel that they have 
an “Ambassador at Court,” so to speak. 

HENRY R. COOL, - 
President, The Service Recorder 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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**The House of Cups 


and Saucers’’ 


WE ARE known as “The House of 
Cups and Saucers.” 


We are very anxious to register this 
name so that no other concern can use 
this title, and in order that we can be 
assured of taking the right steps, we would 
like some information from you as to how 
we should go about the matter. 


We presume that you have numerous 
sayings of your own that you register to 
prevent other concerns from using, and 
we believe that you are a reliable source 
to give us proper information. 


The 1927 Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide 
has just arrived, and the writer is very 
much pleased with the contents, and feels 
that this book will be of considerable serv- 
ice to us. 

L. C. SCHULINGKAMP, 
Emile Schulingkamp Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


¥ IT so happens that you are making 
any use of this phrase as a technical 
trade-mark (that is, if you use it on labels 
that are attached to the goods), you could, 
in all probability, register it in the Patent 
Office. Any lawyer can handle it for you 
at small expense. On the other hand, if 
you are using it merely as a slogan or 
advertising device, without attaching it 
in any way to the goods, there is no form 
of legal protection available. You might 
copyright the phrase perhaps in the form 
in which it is written, but the copyright 
would cover merely the form, and would 
give you a very slender basis for action 
against anyone who “lifted” the words, 
but did not copy your particular lettering. 


The best protection you could have in 
such a case would be to advertise the 
slogan so widely throughout your trade 
territory that everybody would understand 
it to mean your company and no other. 
Then if anybody chose to use it, he would 
simply be advertising you instead of him- 
self, for his use of the phrase would sim- 
ply remind people of you. If you dis- 
covered anybody appropriating it, you 
could probably tell him that in a pleasant 
way and make him see the wisdom of 
dropping it—THeE EpirTors. 


Compliments on the 
Hoyt Articles 


COMPLIMENT SALEs MANAGEMENT 

on publishing regularly the series of 
articles, “The New Scientific Sales Man- 
agement,” by Mr. Charles W. Hoyt. 


Everyone connected with sales in any 
capacity, whether as an inside executive, 
or as a salesman in the field, will find 
very much of interest in these articles. 

Most sales problems are discussed by 
Mr. Hoyt and, best of all, workable solu- 
tions are suggested and explained. No one 
should miss any issue of your valuable 
magazine. 

Cc. H. SMITH, 

Assistant Manager, Industrial Sales, 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


F; A €eé unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed Free on request. 


Save Money 
by Storing 
in England 


Here’s important news to every 
business executive. Today, you 
can store merchandise through- 
out Great Britain for one- 
fourth of what you now pay 
by shipping L M §, and storing 
in L M S warehouses. Every 
convenience known to modern 
distribution is at your com- 
mand—always! There are more 
than 300 L M S _ warehouses 
distributed through all import- 
ant industrial centers of Great 
Britian, both on the coast and 
in the interior. They are all 
connected by direct rail routes. 
Handling charges and costly 
transit delays are cut to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 


The average L M S charge for 
handling, stowing and deliver- 
ing out of store as required, is 
only 2-3 of a cent per 100 lbs. 
inclusive. 


The L M S is the one British 
Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British 
ports. L M S§ delivers right 
through to store door with its 
own teams and trucks; 1,300 
motor trucks and 10,000 teams 
continuously employed. L M S 
storage rates on general mer- 
chandise vary from one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the current 
rates for storage in _ public 
warehouses in the United States, 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


Railway of Great Britain 
One Broadway, New York City 
The L M S New York office 


offers every cooperation to help 
you solve the problem of dis- 


tribution in Britain. Address 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight 
Trafic Manager in America, 


One Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH 
AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPART- 
MENT IN AMERICA 


_ 
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Time Proof Covers 
for Time Proof 
Monuments 


GAIN Molloy Made 
Covers have been 
called upon to help 

merchandise an unusual 
product in an unusual way, 
this time for the Consumers’ 
Monument Co., Ball Ground, 
Georgia. 


By its suggestion of perma- 
nence and its rare beauty, 
this Molloy Made Cover con- 
veys a definite impression of 
the beauty and permanence 
typical of the monuments 
pictured inside. The work 
of selling is well begun be- 
fore the book is opened at all. 


Let a Molloy Made Cover add its 
mighty selling force to your next 
book! No matter what you 
are selling—or to whom you sell 
it—Molloy Made Covers will 
strengthen your catalog, increase 
its sales power, and lengthen its 
life. 


@m Molloy Made Covers are m 
used on every kind of 
sales or advertising book— 
catalogs, sales manuals, 
dealer books, advertising 

portfolios, proposals, sta- 
| tistical reports, market 

surveys, etc. They are 
made either for loose-leaf 
or case bound books, and 
in stiff or flexible style. 
Write for samples and 
suggestions, telling us 
Ww about your next book. J 


Commercial Covers for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2469 North Western Avenue 
Chicego, Illinois 4 


Soles Offices in 
Principal Cities 
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Lynn Ellis Makes a Map of 
Agency Service 


(Continued from page 1210) 


accuracy for comparative  pur- 
poses by setting it down at 15 per 
cent of the appropriation, after 
subtracting all advertising depart- 
ment expense. 

If this works out, say to $10,000 
in round numbers, it is simple 
enough to give each dot a value 
of $10, and there will be exactly 
1,000 dots to work with. Scatter 
these dots proportionately in the 
shot-pattern, and it will begin to 
appear where the service rendered 
is likely to be thin, simply be- 
cause the agency’s commission 
income isn’t adequate to finance 
a thorough job. If the agency is 
doing a thorough and comprehen- 
sive job in the first two “zones,” 
it isn’t so likely to have a whole 
lot left with which to undertake 
additional services without addi- 
tional compensation. Extra serv- 
ices that are paid for above and 
beyond the commission income, 
should be shown on the diagram 
in red, distributing the dots in the 
same ratio. 

Spiking Wild Claims 

It wouldn't be at all a bad idea, 
I think, to pull a “map” of this 
sort on the agency solicitor who 
promises to do so much more for 
the same money, and ask him to 
indicate how he would distribute 
the commission income to cover 
his claims. If he begins in the 
middle and does a good job in 
the direct preparation and plan- 
ning zones, the chances are that 
his supply of dots will be running 
pretty thin by the time he reaches 
the subordinate and supplemen- 
tary services. Or if he begins at 
the other end, he won't have 
such a tremendous amount left to 
devote to the services that are of 
primary importance. 

From the agency point of view, 
of course, the thing could be used 
in a number of different ways; as 
for example, to compare the serv- 
ices rendered on half a dozen 
different accounts, or on the same 
account over a period of years, or 

upon occasion to demonstrate to 
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the client that he is asking the 
impossible. Most advertisers are 
fair-minded, and will get the point 
readily enough, once they actually 
see that the agency’s income from 
the account won't stretch far 
enough to cover adequately all of 
the service they are asking for. 
My own idea is that this 
scheme for charting agency servy- 
ice is worth presenting to readers 
of SALES MANAGEMENT because it 
might possibly serve to clear up 
a little bit of the vagueness that 
so often characterizes agency re- 
lationships. In the view of many 
advertisers, the agency still moves 
in a mysterious way its wonders 
to perform, and the notion per- 
sists that the commission system 
in some miraculous fashion en- 
ables the agency to extract a 
couple of quarts of sustenance out 
of a pint pot. Perhaps it is our 
own fault. But anything that 
may possibly contribute towards 
a better understanding of actual 
conditions is worthy of comment, 
especially when it may afford the 
advertiser a means for checking 
up the pretensions of the wild 
promiser and the rate-cutter, and 
asking them “How come?” 


LONDON TO HAVE 


AD CONVENTION 
N ADVERTISING 
tion and exhibition is to be 
held at Olympia, London, during 
the week beginning July 18 of 
this year. Among the speakers 
for the event are the Rt. Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin, prime minister 
of Great Britain; Rt. Hon. L. C. 
M. S. Amery, secretary of state 
for dominions, and Rt. Hon. Sir 
Philip Cunliffe Lister, president 
of the Board of Trade. 


conver - 


A prominent feature of the ex- 
hibition will be a collection of 
newspapers and publications 
from every country in the world, 
placed on file for inspection and 
examination by British adver- 
tisers and others interested. 
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H. PARRETTE WINS 
DARTNELL AWARD 


(Continued from page 1219) 


The dealer scanned them 
quickly. As soon as he had fin- 
ished and glanced up the sales- 
man continued, “Here is a sand- 
wich. You bite into one corner 
and find ham. Then you bite into 
another corner and again find 
ham. What do you expect to find 
in the other two corners? Ham, 
of course. 

“It’s the same way with my 
line. If these other stores are 
building profits on my merchan- 
dise, if there is meat in it for 
them, then there is meat in it for 

¥9 
you. 


How He Works 


The outcome was that Mr. Par- 
rette left that store a short time 
afterward with what he describes 
as “the cleanest, prettiest order I 
have taken this season.” 

One month’s report of Mr. Par- 
rette’s activities, as set down by 
Mr. Bishop, reveals a big reason 
for his success. Last February 
he worked twenty-two days and 
took twenty-four orders. Ten of 
them were new accounts. In all, 
he made 112 calls, averaging 5.09 
calls a day and 4.06 calls per 
order. On eighteen of the days 
he took at least one order, includ- 
ing three on a single Saturday. 
As Mr. Parrette covers only the 
big towns, stores of such high 
rating as department, furniture 
and exclusive carpet and rug 
stores in the company’s slowest 


territory, a comparison of his 


work with a man who makes 
one of the best territories is 
interesting. 


The runner-up in new accounts 
has the entire state of Michigan, 
the most profitable state in the 
country for the Kimlark Rug 
Company. This man worked 
twenty-three days in February, 
taking 29 orders and making 124 
calls. Yet with that record, cov- 
ering every town and thus being 
able to take in more territory 
and making more calls, his 
Volume in dollars was only half 
Mr. Parrette’s. His average calls 
per day were higher, but not his 
iverage sales per call. 
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James B. Graham 
President of the Lycoming Trust 
Company and a leading citizen of 
Williamsport, Pa., calls The Dicta- 
phone an indispensable conven- 


& ience for modern executives ¢ 
¥ 


™ 
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“A great saver of time” 


“It is the greatest possible convenience to have at hand,” declares 


James B. Graham, President of the Lycoming Trust Company 


You need only read his testimony to 
realize how much The Dictaphone can 
help any executive. A trial (see coupon) 
will convince even the most skeptical 


‘““TT’S the greatest time-saver I ever had the 

privilege of using. Available day or 
night, before or after hours. Convenience 
itself.” 

Sharp and clear comes this statement of 
facts from James B. Graham, President of 
Lycoming Trust Company, Williamsport, Pa., 
the largest financial institution in Northern 


Blanche Seward 


declares that, if it weren’t for The Dictaphone, 
she never could handle her present positions as 
secretary to Mr. Graham and head ofa department 


Central Pennsylvania. Mr. Graham is Chair- 
man of the Board of Lycoming Manufacturing 
Company (makers of Lycoming Motors), of 
Spencer Heater Company, President of Crescent 
Refractories Company (makers of high-grade 
fire brick), and President of the Williamsport 
YMCA + ; 

Directness is characteristic of this forceful 
man. Too busy to tolerate the cumbersome 
and old-fashioned, he employs the modern 
Dictaphone method—and gives credit where 
due. He continues: 

“The instant availability of The Dictaphone 
enables me to place dictation thereon at any 
time and save untold time. Its greatest con- 
venience is at odd times, when I may be in the 
office alone. Then I am able to dispose of 
many matters which may be typewritten later. 

“All our executives and secretaries are thor- 
oughly sold on The Dictaphone and would 
not think of returning to shorthand.” 

Blanche A. Seward, Secretary to Mr. 
Graham, transcribes all his dictation, yet has 
time for other duties as head of one of the 
departments in his bank. 

“Bank work must be completed every day,” 
says Miss Seward. ‘With shorthand it was 
almost impossible to do that, as it was possible 
to take dictation only after banking hours. 
The Dictaphone ended that and enabled me to 
undertake other duties. 

“J would not think of going back to short- 
hand. And I cannot believe any girl would, if 
she gave The Dictaphone a fair trial." 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What's Wrong 


- - + MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD f - 


With Shorthand ? 


Secretaries say :— 


“He talks so fast, I'll be getting 
writer's cramp soon.” 


“I'm nothing but a bell-hop.”” 
“*Yes, I do mind staying late."” 
“Those awful waits while he chats 


| 
| 
I 
**No one else can read my notes."" | 
over the phone.”” 7 


That’s enough! I'll show him SM-4 
this trial offer right now. _ 


O Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 
10 without obligation. 


I 

| 

i 
O1 I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 

about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me | 

FREE copy of your booklet, *“What’s Wrong with Shorthand?"’ | 

| 


I am a Secretary O 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada. 
World-Wide Organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydnev, Shanghas, etc. 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


Executive 0 Check One) 


Your Dealers 


will advertise your 
products if you only 


Show Them How 


Furnish them with Dealer Helps that 
really produce results. Give them the 
kind of display material that ties up with 
your publication advertising at a point 
where sales are actually made. 


Counter Merchandisers 


Dealers gladly place Multiplex Mer- 
chandise Racks on their counters where 
they serve as Silent Salesmen and adver- 
tise your merchandise. All Multiplex 
Dealer Helps are specially designed to 
meet individual requirements. 


Window Screens 


Remind consumers of your 
merchandise and bring them 
into dealers’ stores with 
Multiplex Window Display 
Screens. These substanti- 
ally constructed screens 
are more economical than 
printed or lithographed window screens 
because they can be used time and again 
with seasonable posters. 


Literature Racks 


Multiplex Literature Racks 
are used by hundreds of 
advertisers to keep down 
waste and increase the effici- 
ency of distributing folders 
pamphlets and booklets. 


Get This Book 


“How We Distribute 
Dealer Helps” is written 
by five prominent adver- 
tisers. Tells you how 
others get greatest value 
from the advertising dol- 
lars they spend. Mail 
coupon for your copy. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY 


LOu,, 
MULTLEX FIXTURE COMPANY 


925-35 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, without obliga- 


tion, my copy of “How We 
Distribute Dealer Helps.’’ 
Name 
Firm 
Address... Eechcauke 
hee State... 
248 ] Ss AL 


Estimating Sales Costs 


(Continued from page 1212) 


His problem over a period of 
years was to make these sales 
cost investments produce divi- 
dends for the institution as a 
whole. 

In his most interesting letter he 
brought out the failure, so far as 
his enterprise was concerned, par- 
ticularly of institutional advertis- 
ing. The failure he laid not to the 
copy but to the difficulty experi- 
enced in merchandising institu- 
tional copy to his own sales force 
and to his trade outlets. 


While still remaining remark- 
ably free from the prejudice as to 
the worth-whileness of partic- 
ularly institutional copy—even for 
his own enterprise—he showed 
the successful steps taken to “de- 
institutionalize” individual pieces 
of copy, and at the same time the 
carefully thought out plans to 
make each piece of copy fit 
exactly into a picture puzzle 
which, when completed over a 
cycle of five years, would have 
sold the institution as a whole. 


Allocating Sales Emphasis 


In his analysis of results ob- 
tained by the allocation of sales 
emphasis to individual items 
within groups of products, varied 
only by occasional single adver- 
tisements covering a single group 
of products, he proved his case 
to our satisfaction. For both field 
representatives and mail orders 
following emphasis on a single 
product were almost instantly re- 
flected in the increased sales of 
companion items. As the cam- 
paign developed, gains could be 
seen clearly group by group. As 
the campaign neared completion 
it was seen that the items—and 
their companions—which received 
sales emphasis ten, eleven, and 
twelve months previously, still 
were flourishing. 

This careful handling of sales 
costs was directly mirrored in the 
profit column of the enterprise. 
By hewing straight to the line in 
the elimination of temptingly at- 


tractive sales plans, not however 


directly tied to the immediate 
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objective, they had reduced gen- 
eral selling expense totals. At the 
same time they had increased 
sales and thus doubly increased 
profits. 


From Ohio the best-balanced 
plan which has come to our atten- 
tion during the investigation is to 
the credit of a manufacturer of 
men’s wear. The general manager 
of this corporation is directly in 
charge of sales. He is a sturdy 
believer in planning long into the 
future and in estimating only 
when exact calculations are im- 
possible. His program in connec- 
tion with sales costs includes 
these factors: 

1—The human factor — the 
salesman. 

2—Correspondence. 

3—All forms of publicity. 

4—Manufacturing costs. 

5—Purchasing costs. 

6—Administrative costs. 


Developing an Organization 


This general manager does not 
believe that for his enterprise sales 
expansion can wisely come through 
hiring and training salesmen in 
large groups. Instead he makes 
sales positions with his organiza- 
tion so attractive that they bring 
to it almost magnetically a few 
outstanding salesmen every year. 
These men are added only in ac- 
cordance with a pre-arranged ter- 
ritorial sales plan—a plan which 
involves the establishment of 
branch offices in charge of a resi- 
dent senior salesman. While, in 
his selling, many forms of mer- 
chandising are used, the backbone 
of the entire plan is the salesman 
—a better salesman than his com- 
petitors can achieve. 


In similar thorough-going 
fashion he believes in developing 
over a period of years a personal- 
ity for the business itself. This 
has resulted in the upbuilding ol 
exceptionally fine correspondence. 
There are no routine letters is- 
sued, even to salesmen. Every 
letter is the result of careful in- 
dividual thought. Any general 
messages are included under 
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publicity and designed to lead 
immediately to individual corre- 
spondence. 

Manufacturing costs are 
watched both from a scientific 
production angle and from the 
sales angle. The duty of the 
manufacturing department is to 
produce not merely quantities 
which can be sold economically 
but merchandise built to sell itself 
to the consumer. 


Insurance for Profits 


In purchasing, a wonderfully 
broad conception is evidenced. 
Instead of seeking the immediate 
dollar in saving, the plan revolves 
around making this enterprise a 
most desirable customer — one 
entitled to every favor in service 
and invention. It encourages its 
sources of supplies to know inti- 
mately the sales as well as the 
manufacturing problems, and the 
future as well as the present gen- 
eral plans. 

Administrative sales costs are 
kept down instead of built up. On 
this point a volume of praise 
should be written. The constant 
tendency of modern business is to 
increase administrative sales costs 
—frequently by a _penny-wise 
pound-foolish policy in connec- 
tion with clerks and junior exec- 
utives. It is not uncommon to 
find a sales organization with 
from four to forty genuine sales 
executives—but doing for the 
most part routine work. In these 
organizations either the number 
of executives should be increased 
or the number of clerks and 
junior executives increased and 
new sales opportunities found to 
capitalize most fully the abilities 
of the senior executive staff. 

Planning and estimating sales 
costs is the one insurance that the 
management of any enterprise en- 
gaged in selling has to protect its 
profit column. If the sales end 
is encouraged to sell and only to 
sell, the most alert of credit and 
collection managers is not the 
proper modifying factor. 

It is only when the entire mer- 
chandising end study, plan, and 
estimate to produce the right 
volume of sales at the right cost 
that the ultimate dollar in divi- 
dends can be secured. 
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“The coffee “set’s 
wonderful, 
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It’s the Merchandise Prize 
that makes the big hit at home! 


Merchandise prizes in your Sales Contest make a 
iW powerful appeal to the folks at home. 
doubly attractive when they’re bought from us, at 
Dealers’ Prices, for you can give from 25 to 40% 
more Real Value than Mrs. Salesman could get on 
the open market with the same amount of cash. 


Use Our Merchandise Prize Folders 


Our six-page letterhead-size Merchandise 
Prize Folder shows and describes 57 articles 
of proven worth as Contest Prizes—just the 
right number for the best results. The items 
range in average price to you from $1.50 to 
$25.00, but to your salesmen they are 
worth from 25 to 40% more. 


They’re 


No Charge 


Now ready for immediate delivery, the Folders 
are Free to you in any reasonable quantity, ready 
for you to imprint with your own name and copy 
as indicated. Your only task is to decide the basis 
upon which the various articles will be awarded, 
and of course that is never the same in any two 
concerns. 


1 Merchandise Prize Folders will increase the 
* REAL VALUE of your prizes from 25 to 
40%, at no added cost to you. 
2 Merchandise Prize Folders will eliminate 
* the bother, expense and time required in 
preparing a special prize bulletin yourself. 
3 Merchandise Prize Folders will fit your 
* business as if they had been especially de- 
signed for it alone. Adaptability is one of 
their chief virtues. 


MAY & MALONE, INc. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
37 South Wabash Avenue : : 


CHICAGO 


Use the Coupon to get a sample and complete information 


a te ee en ee en eg rg 


May & Malone, Inc. 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a sample of your Merchandise Prize Folder, and 
complete information as to its use in conducting Sales Contests. 


Name of Sales Manager ___ —= 
Name of Company 


Address ____ 


6-25-27 
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by the wholesaler. 


every store salesman. 
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a chance by showing it. 
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papers. 


of lost sales. 


Make each display simple, attractive and different. 


Sales and Profit Program for Every 
Independent Merchant 


To Be Promoted and Put Into Action Through the 
Cooperation of Every Wholesale Salesman 


1. Advertise staples to draw trade—SELL specialties for profit. 


2. Appoint the best salesman in every store, or every department, sales manager. It will 
be his duty to gather ideas and cooperate with the wholesale salesmen in using ideas developed 


3. Give every store salesman some definite item to push each week, or each day. Notify each 
salesman in advance what item he is to push, and keep a record of results. 


4. Take merchandise down off of wall shelves and display it. 
not selling. Use liberal displays of specialties on tables, tops of counters and special display de- 
vices. Use tables in front of store for “specials.” 


6. Brighten up every store; eliminate dark corners; sunlight is best, but use plenty of elec- 
tricity wherever needed. Renovate your entire store once a year at least; repaint the store inside 
and out once every two years. 


7. If there are more than five store employees, hold a store meeting at least once a month 
to discuss new merchandise, discuss sales plans, and compare sales records of individual clerks. 


8. Keep and use an up-to-date mailing list of customers and prospective customers; furnish 
copies of this list to every manufacturer and jobber who will circularize customers for you. 


9. Require your store sales manager to keep a library of sales plans and ideas clipped from 
business papers and sales literature sent out by jobbers and manufacturers. Collect and use pic- 
tures of good displays. Encourage your employees to read books on selling and the best business 


10. Maintain an accurate accounting system; keep sales records by individual clerks as well 
as by departments. Operate a systematic collection plan if you sell on credit. Keep stocks up to 
date and buy in ample quantities and good assortments, far enough in advance to insure a minimum 


Wall shelves are for storage, 


Have new “specials” frequently. 


5. Change window and store displays often; use price tags in windows, and inside the store. 
Merchandise is its own best salesman; give it 


Foster competition among 


Wholesalers to Fight New-Fanegled 
Distribution Schemes 


inroads of chain. stores. Mr. 
Troxell said, in part: 

“For the money, time and abil- 
ity put into business by the 
wholesalers of the country, the 
wholesalers’ business is perhaps 
one of the least profitable of all 
our major forms of merchandis- 
ing. His margins are small, and 
he must cut expenses and costs at 
every turn if he is to come out 
at the end of the year with a fair 
profit. We believe that the whole- 
salers of the country can mate- 
rially increase their sales and 
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their profits by banding together 
and making a determined and 
definite effort to increase the mer- 
chandising ability of their retail 


“outlets. One jobber working 


alone can do a great deal of good, 
but if all the jobbers join hands 
and pool their efforts, a great deal 
more can be accomplished. 
“While it is true that it may 
seem that this problem of helping 
retail merchants is one which 
cannot be effectively handled 
through a cooperative’ plan in- 
cluding jobbers in different lines 
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of business, the idea of working 
together has been suggested be- 
cause we believe that the grocery 
salesman can help the hardware 
salesman, and that the hardware 
salesman can help the drug sales: 
man, and that the dry gvods 
salesman can help them all, by 
getting together in hotels and on 
trains, and exchanging experi 
ences and anecdotes regarding 
their individual efforts at helping 
retailers. 

“With all of the salesmen de- 
termined to put into effect 
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practical selling ideas, a great deal 
more can be accomplished than 
through the individual efforts of 
jobbers in one line of business, or 
the individual efforts of single 
jobbers.” 

George Griffin, of Schnell and 
Company, was the first of the 
wholesalers to express his views. 
Mr. Griffin said that he felt it was 
time for the jobbers to do some- 
thing of this general nature, but 
that he doubted the possibility 
and advisability of the whole- 
salers in various lines pooling 
their efforts. Mr. Griffin felt that 
the various wholesalers and re- 
tailers did not have enough com- 
mon problems. 


Pernicious Propaganda 


H. J. Hibben, of the Hibben & 
Hollweg Company, expressed the 
opinion that the plan was a good 
one, and should be put into action 
as quickly as possible. Mr. Hib- 
ben said he would be glad to co- 
operate with the other whole- 
salers to see that greater circula- 
tion of sales plans and methods 
was made possible. 

Mr. Hibben pointed out that 
there has been a vast lot of propa- 
ganda printed which is intended 
to harm the wholesalers. He cited 
various magazines and_ publica- 
tions which had printed many ar- 
ticles in the past few years about 
eliminating the jobber, and said 
that he felt that only concerted 
action on the part of the. whole- 
salers could counteract this 
vicious propaganda, and build up 
a strong group of wholesalers and 
independent retail merchants. 

John T. Martindale, president 
of the Van Camp Hardware & 
[ron Company, said that his com- 
pany had already recognized the 
fact that the problems of the re- 
tailer were, to a certain extent, 
the problems of the wholesaler, 
and that his company had already 
put into effect a plan for helping 
its retail customers improve their 
sales and general business 
methods. He explained how the 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron 
Company for nearly a year has 
employed an expert merchandis- 
ing man to visit and consult with 
their retailers, and he said that 
this work which his company has 


S 


_ said that the 
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been doing has proved very suc- 
cessful, and that they expected to 
continue it. 

Mr. Martindale agreed with Mr. 
Griffin that it was a problem for 
the individual wholesaler. He 
said that a great deal of work 
which his company was doing 
could not be done by the indi- 
vidual salesmen, because it in- 
volved helping the merchants put 
in better accounting methods, and 
install budget which 
would enable the merchants to 
discount their bills regularly. 


systems 


At this point Mr. Griffin raised 
the question as to whether or not 
the retail merchants will pay any 
attention to the wholesale sales- 
men in the event a salesman tried 
to assist the retailer in establish- 
ing better sales methods. He 
agreed that it was difficult to en- 
courage retailers to use better 
methods by sending them printed 
matter, booklets or folders con- 
taining plans and methods. He 
retail merchants 
were not inclined to be studious, 
and that it was difficult to “sell” 
ideas of any kind in any way, 
particularly by mail. 


Possibilities for Advertising 


This question of Mr. Griffin’s 
was answered by several men, all 
of whom agreed that it was diffi- 
cult to influence many retail mer- 
chants to improve their 
methods, but that there 


sales 
were 


enough young merchants and 
modern merchants who would 


welcome this help to make the 
plan feasible. 

A. H. Gisler, of M. O’Connor & 
Company, made a forceful and 
interesting talk, in which he 
pointed out some of the inherent 
advantages of the wholesaler and 
independent retailer over the 
chain store methods of merchan- 
dising. He cited the fact that the 
chain stores did very little, if any- 
thing, to promote community and 
civic enterprises; it was his 
opinion that this fact should be 
advertised. He pointed out many 
possibilities for advertising, and 
stated that he was thoroughly in 
sympathy with the plan of the 
wholesalers uniting to promote 
better sales methods on the part 
of independent retailers. 
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a more productive 
market than in 
Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 
trading area? 


It is compact, unified, ac- 
cessible and easily cover- 
ed at one cost. 


50,000 families live well, 
earn and spend in this terri- 
tory. They: are all good pro- 
ducers, their incomes are 
steady and there is no such 
thing as hard times because 
in Bridgeport 443 manufac- 
turers producing over 5,009 
different commodities are 
busy all year ‘round. 


For complete coverage, the 


BRIDGEPORT 


Posttelegram_ 


with its 44,446 daily circula- 
ition is the medium that stands 
supreme in circulation, reader 


interest and prestige, in a 
trading territory that is re- 
markable for thrift and for its 
compactness. 


National Representatives 
GILMAN. NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Mr. Gisler said that his com- 
pany was already helping retail 
merchants with sales demonstra- 
tions on various products, but 
that they were anxious to extend 
this work, and that in his opinion 
the only way to educate the re- 
tail merchant to meet competition 
was to create a department made 
up of high grade and efficient 
men who knew the retailer’s prob- 
lems and who could constantly 
show them new and different 
ideas for improving sales methods. 
In his opinion, a department of 
this kind owned and financed by 
a number of wholesalers would 
go a long way towards helping 
the retail merchants meet the 
various types of competition 
which they are facing today. 


Constructive Ideas Needed 


B. CRETS, vice president, 

e Van Camp Hardware & Iron 
Company, stated that in his 
opinion there was entirely too 
much talk about the retailer’s 
problems, and emphasized the 
idea that it was a problem for the 
individual jobber to solve accord- 
ing to the needs of his own par- 
ticular retail customers. 

C. W. Helgeson, director of re- 
tail research of the Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Company, em- 
phasized the idea that anything 
which the jobbers should under- 
take, no matter whether it is co- 
operatively or individually, should 
be strictly constructive, and that 
no effort be made to criticize or 
condemn other types of retailing. 
Mr. Helgeson told of some of the 
work he was doing for the Van 
Camp retailers, explaining briefly 
that the problem consisted first of 
teaching the retailers to make a 
careful budget of expenditures, so 
that they could discount their 
bills, and then to help the re- 
tailers improve their sales 
methods by showing them how to 
improve the arrangement of their 
stores. 

C. G. Dunphy, of the Indiana- 
polis Chamber of Commerce, 
stated at the close of the meeting 
that it was possible that the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
could undertake some of the sug- 
gested work, and that it could 
gather together sales plans and 
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ideas which could be turned over 
to the individual jobbers, who in 
turn would promote these ideas 
among the retailers. 


Since the meeting, several of 
the wholesalers have been in con- 
ference with Mr. Dunphy, in the 
hope that a definite plan or pro- 
gram could be put into action. 


In a letter to Sates MANAGE- 
MENT magazine, H. J. Hibben, of 
Hibben & Hollweg Company, 
leading wholesale dry goods mer- 
chants of Indianapolis, says: 

“T thoroughly believe that you 
are on the right track, and most 
sincerely that it is high time the 
jobbers and independent retailers 
whose interests are mutual and 
who expect to thrive in the future, 
be banded together as they logic- 
ally should be.” 


Oscar C. Haug, secretary of 
M. O’Connor & Company, in a 
recent letter to ‘SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, Says: 


“I want to say that we appre-_ 


ciate your efforts and your work 
in bringing together the jobbers 
in this kind of a meeting, and 
we will be glad to cooperate with 
you or anyone else in any kind of 
a movement of this kind, no 
matter whether we create a de- 
partment of our own or not. Co- 
operation among many will give 
more results than any individual 
effort.” 


Manufacturers to Cooperate 


NUMBER of manufacturers 
who heard of the meeting 
have already written SALEs Man- 
AGEMENT and offered to do any- 
thing in their power to help fur- 
nish retailers with sales promo- 
tion material of various kinds to 
be used in carrying out a cooper- 
ative campaign to increase the 
sales of independent retail mer- 
chants. One manufacturer writes: 


“Our output is sold to the job- 
bers. Therefore, we are in close 
touch with the problems the job- 
ber is encountering today in prac- 
tically every line. The hardware 
jobber is having these problems 
the same as the grocery jobber 
and the automobile supply jobber. 
We believe the greatest problem 
the jobber has is in keeping the 
dealer in the race with the chain 
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store and mail order competition. 
We believe there is a place in the 
scheme of things for the inde- 
pendent retailer, but that he must 
use methods in merchandising 
that will compare favorably with 
the chain stores and mail order 
houses. The independent dealer 
is not organized in his merchan- 
dising efforts. We know of no 
organization in this country 
which can undertake a large scale 
work of this kind better than the 
Dartnell Corporation and Sates 
MANAGEMENT magazine.” 


The above letter was signed by 


the vice president of a well known 


manufacturing concern. Many 
other letters along the same lines 
have been received from manu- 
facturers who are very much in- 
terested in this movement to en- 
list the aid of the wholesalers in 
the promotion of better retail 
selling. 


Beating the Chains 


EMBERS of the editorial 

staff have for three years 
been studying retail and whole- 
sale methods. A number of the 
most aggressive, most successful 
independent retail merchants in 
various parts of the country have 
been visited and questioned. 
Members of the editorial staff 
have held conferences with a 
great many men who have made 
a close study of retail merchandis- 
ing as well as a great many in- 
dependent merchants in various 
lines of business. 


Almost invariably we _ have 
found that where an independent 
merchant is alert and aggressive, 
and has installed modern sales 
methods and borrowed a_ few 
ideas from large department 
stores and chain stores, these in- 
dependent merchants have been 
able to beat the chain stores at 
their own game. We have pub- 
lished a number of articles show- 
ing how individual merchants 
who are completely surrounded 
by chain stores have outstripped 
the chain stores at every turn. 
Invariably, these merchants point 
out that their success has been 
due to aggressive sales methods 
and not to price cutting. 


As a result of these studies, we 
have outlined a sales program for 
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every retail merchant, and we 
feel that the only way to obtain 
the adoption of this sales pro- 
gram (or any similar program 
for improvement) by any large 
number of independent mer- 
chants, is through the concerted 
efforts of a great number of 
wholesale salesmen. 


Thousands of wholesale sales- 
men are in very close touch with 
their customers. They have called 
on these customers for many 
years. They know them inti- 
mately, and the independent mer- 
chants respect the judgment and 
ability of these men. Armed with 
a specific and definite program, 
plus a number of workable sales 
ideas, the wholesale salesmen of 
America could bring about in a 
year or two an enormous im- 
provement in the merchandising 
methods of individual retailers. 


Two Sales Programs 


On another page in this issue 
we are printing a sales program 
for every wholesaler, as well as 
a suggested sales program for 
retailers. Both of these sugges- 
tions are simple, practical and in- 
expensive. None of the ideas is 
particularly new, and certainly 
none of them is revolutionary, 
but they are ideas which have 
been largely responsible for the 
remarkable and amazing growth 
of chain stores. 

Among those present at the 
meeting, in addition to the repre- 
sentatives of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
were: John T. Martindale, presi- 
dent, Clifford B. Crets, vice presi- 


dent, and C. W. Helgeson, direc- 


tor of retail research, Van Camp 
Hardware and Iron Company ; H. 
J. Hibben, and E. A. Williams, 
Hibben, Hollweg & Company ; 
Oscar C. Haug, secretary, M. 
O'Connor & Company; A. H. 
Gisler, Kothe, Wells & Bauer 
Company ; George Griffin, Schnell 
& Company; C. G. Dunphy, In- 
dustrial Division, Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce; Briant 
Sando, Sando Advertising Com- 
pany; Don Bridge, Indianapolis 
News; and Maxwell Droke. 


[Eprror’s Note: This is the second of 
a series of articles on the Dartnell plan 
for increasing the sales of wholesalers. 
The third will appear in the next issue.] 
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Better etre; ‘ 


Bulletins 


Loose- 


Leaf 
Binder 
With 
BETTER LETTERS 
PROGRAM 


. PROGRAM for improving the letters written by your 


staff to your customers has been developed from an 

analysis of the methods used by twenty-four concerns. 
This practical loose-leaf program has been developed by 
Cameron McPherson, who writes regularly on letter subjects 
for SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. 
At practically no expenditure of money, this Better Letters program will do more than 
anything else to help your company create a more favorable impression among the 
people with whom you do business. It will cut down the cost of handling inquiries and 
correspondence with customers. It will develop increased pride and aggressiveness among 
employees. It will pay a handsome profit through savings effected in the time of dictator, 


the time of stenographer, stationery required, and the time of salesmen, managers, and 
others indirectly affected by correspondence. 


Partial List of Contents 


When an Inquiry Is Clouded in Its Handling a Large Volume of Dicta- 
Meaning. tion. 

Words Commonly Misused in Busi- 
ness Letters. 

Short Words That Give Force and Gaying “Thank You” as Though 


The Capitalized Value of an Account. 


Brevity to Letters. You Meant It. 
How to Organize a Finger-Tip Testi- Asking a Man to Pay What He Owes. 
monial File. Testing Chart for Letters. 


A Definite Program for Improving Letters of Your Company 


This loose-leaf compilation constitutes a condensed program $ 
for improving letters that will be easy to adapt to your own 60° 
particular work, because it is based on the actual experience 

of others. Sample letters that are submitted, criticisms and gre 
revisions will in themselves be worth more than the price pe a, 


Loose-Leaf 
of the loose-leaf file. Sender 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK oH TORONTO 
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Every 
Advertising 
and 


Sales Executive 


Should Have a Copy of the 
Revised Third Edition 


“SALES CONTESTS” 


IT COVERS 


3 Big Features 


Sales Stimulation Methods 


Il 
Sales Contest Plans 


Ill 
Pickit and Winit Service 


The Unique Service That Users Report 


on as Follows: 


Mr. Kruger, Sales Mer. of The BOOK 
HOUSE for CHILDREN, says: Your 
Pickit & Winit Service increased our 
business 52% during the three months 
sales contest was in force over the 
corresponding months of last year. We 
are glad to state that we shall repeat 
during June, July and August. 


D-A Lubricant Corp., Indianapolis—In 
the sales contest you outlined for us 
with our Jobbers’ salesmen, more en- 
thusiasm was shown than _ contem- 
plated. Results from the first week 
indicate that the contest will run far 
above our most optimistic expectations. 

Signed, JOHN K. GEWINNER, 


RELIANCE STATE BANK, CHICAGO 
“Using your Service in a Bond drive in 
November, we did 228% of our quota. 
Greatest contest we ever staged.” 
Signed, MurLIN Hoover, Ass’t Cashier. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE INS. Co. 
“Using your Service, we sold more in- 
surance in December than any other 
Illinois Company in Illinois and created 
a new sales record for the month 
by 200%.” 

Signed, W. D. HUNNELL, 
Ass’t Agency Mer. 


WRITE for a copy of “Sales Contests” 
today. It is yours for the asking, with- 
out obligation. 


United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 


Executive Office 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Represented At 
1440 Rroadway, New York City 
120 E. Loughborough Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
86 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
1324 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Supreme Court Declines to 
Unscramble Price Tangle 


si (Continued from page 12/0) 


opinions indicates clearly enough 
the general purpose of the statute 
and the necessity of applying it 
with strict regard thereto.” 

Manufacturers and distributors 
who are seeking any protection 
from ruinous price-cutting are 
left in a really serious predica- 
ment by this Supreme Court de- 
cision in the American Tobacco 
case. 

“Contracts or combinations” in 
violation of the Sherman Act, the 
Supreme Court has held, “need 
not be written, or oral, or even 
express, but may be implied from 
a course of dealing or other cir- 
cumstances.” 


“Implied” Combinations 


This profuseness, be it noted, 
is in addition to the latitude with 
which letters, statements and 
conduct of salesmen and other 
employees are admissible in Sher- 
man Act cases against all the 
alleged conspirators. 

Resourceful prosecutors, there- 
fore, in criminal proceedings or 
in triple-damage actions under the 
Sherman Act, are usually able, 
without much difficulty, to intro- 
duce enough of this kind of evi- 
dence, so that they can prevent 
the trial judge from taking the 
case from the jury, and can re- 
quire him to submit it to the jury 
under a charge that entitles the 


| jury, as triers of the facts, to find, 


if they are so disposed, that “con- 
tracts or combinations” in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act are 
“implied from a course of deal- 
ing or other circumstances” of the 
defendants. 

Resourceful trial examiners, 
also, in proceedings under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 
are usually able, without much 
difficulty, to introduce enough of 
this kind of evidence, so that the 
Commission has at least some 
evidence on which to find, if it is 
so disposed, that “contracts or 
combinations” in violation of the 
Sherman Act are “implied from a 
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course of dealing or other circum- 
stances” of the defendants. 
Neither the jury’s findings nor 
the Federal Trade Commission’s 
findings, if there is any evidence 
whatsoever to support them, can 
be upset by any Circuit Court. 


During the past thirty months, 
findings of the Federal Trade 
Commission against various 
manufacturers and distributors in 
resale price maintenance cases 
have been sustained by six sepa- 
rate circuit courts, and have been 
upset only by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the Second Circuit 
(New York City). 


A Supreme Court Warning 

The sharpness with which the 
Supreme Court, in the American 
Tobacco case declares that in that 
case “the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals thought there was nothing 
to support their (i. e. the Federal 
Trade Commission’s) view” not- 
withstanding ‘‘circumstances 
which admit of different interpre- 
tations,” and then goes on to 
declare that “the opinion of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals is of un- 
certain intendment and 
satisfactory as an exposition of 
the law” was plainly intended by 
the Supreme Court to be a warn- 
ing to all of the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals throughout the United 
States, and the result, it is be- 
lieved, will be to increase the dis- 
position of those courts hereafter 
to sustain findings by the Federal 
Trade Commission against manu- 
facturers and distributors in re- 
sale price maintenance cases. 


is not 


“This is Cotton Year” is the 
slogan now available for the un- 
restricted use of all elements of 
the industry engaged in_ the 
manufacture and distribution ol 
cotton goods. Donald S. Shaw, 
advertising manager of the Hun- 
ter Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion Company of New York, 1s 
the author of the slogan, which 
has been copyrighted by his cont 
pany and released for general use. 
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Fifteen hundred dealers attended the convention of the Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corporation two weeks ago. Story on page 1220. 


COAL AGE TO BE 
MONTHLY 


NNOUNCEMENT has been 
made by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company that Coal 
Age, a weekly publication devoted 
to the fields of bituminous and 
anthracite coal mining, will be- 
come a monthly with the July 
issue. To continue its weekly 
news service, Coal Age News will 
be published starting with the 
issue of June 30. Its function will 
be to cover in newspaper style the 
general news of the current week, 
as well as market trends and price 
developments in the coal industry. 
Coal Age as a monthly will con- 
tinue to devote its special articles 
and editorials to the production 
side of its industry and will give 
increased attention and more 
Space to the problems of coal 
mine management, operation and 
equipment. 


REPORTS AUSTRALIA 
GROWING MARKET 


USTRALIA is increasing in 
importance as a market for 
American products, according to 
‘statement made public June 13 
by the Department of Commerce, 
based upon observations of Trade 


Commissioner E. G. Babbitt; who 
has Just returned to the United 
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States after three years’ service 
in the offices of the Department 
in Australia. 

According to Mr. Babbitt, the 
development of Australia is of 
particular interest to Americans 
for the reason that it offers a 
market for almost every class of 
American made merchandise. 
There is an increasing demand for 
electrical household labor-saving 
devices and comforts. 


G. M. SALES INCREASE 
20 PER CENT 


Commenting on the sales of 
General Motors cars during May, 
1926, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., presi- 
dent, said: 


“Retail sales by our dealers to 


consumers in May were 171,364 - 


cars, an increase of 29,713 cars, 
or over 20 per cent as compared 
with May a year ago, at which 
time such sales were 141,651. 
This also compares with 87,485 
in May, 1925.” 


To provide first hand advertis- 
ing studies for classroom use, the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers has agreed to make an ap- 
propriation, not to exceed $1,000, 
for research work done by the 
National Association of the 
Teachers of Marketing and Ad- 
vertising. 
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Building 
Market 


Washington, D.C. 


Fifty millions of dol- 
lars will be spent in 
Washington, D. C., on 
a Government building 
program starting this 
summer. This is only 
one indication of the 
tremendous growth of 
the nation’s capital. 


This market is build- 
ing up with the growth 
of the .city and the 
growth of the Govern- 
ment. There are 750,- 
000 people in the trad- 
ing area and 527,877 in 
the seventy square 
miles of territory in 
the District of Colum- 
bia. 


The Times and Herald 
(combined) have a 
daily net paid circula- 
tion of 114,373. And 
this circulation is 
growing with the up- 
a of Washington, 
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Only three-eighths of one 
per cent of our population go 
abroad each year. The total 
of all travel in 1926 was 
1,495,586 passengers fewer than in 1913. First class 
travel from the United States in 1926 was 12.2 per 
cent below the 1913 figures. Second class is about 
the same and third class is off 58.8 per cent. To 
those who have seen the well filled ships departing 
for Europe in the summer and who have heard of 
the “hordes” of Americans in France and England, 
these cold facts may seem hard to believe, but they 
are vouched for by no less a person than P. V. G. 
Mitchell, vice-president of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company. The figures are interest- 
ing because they point to another big opportunity 
in sales management—an opportunity that is com- 
parable with the growing need of sales managers in 


Opportunities for 
Sales Managers in 
Transportation 


trade association, agricultural and civic fields. Sell- 
ing the travel idea, in the face of indignities inflicted 
upon American tourists, will not be easy, but it can 
be done. It is going to take capable, trained sales 
generalship to do it. Mr. Mitchell himself is typical 
of this newer type of transportation official. His 
job is not to build ships, but to fill them, and steam- 
ship companies are fast learning, as the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company has learned, that 
the old system of depending on brokers and agents 
is not enough, and that a hard hitting, go-getting 
sales organization, centrally managed and centrally 
directed, is necessary. Are we about to see a revo- 
lution in steamship selling methods that will be 
even more sweeping and more drastic than in other 
lines? The old take-what-comes-along agent, a 
hand-me-down of the days of clipper ships and over- 
sold passenger accommodations, is going to make 
way for a modern, creative and centrally controlled 
sales organization, in charge of just such men as 


Mr. Mitchell. 


One of the interesting angles 
to the present stock market 
—if there is any such thing, 
is that the only stocks above 
suspicion are those of national advertisers who sell 
a quality article at a more or less fixed price. A 
list of such stocks was published in SALES MANAGE- 


A Manufacturer’s 
Responsibility to 
His Stockholders 


MENT some time back, and we note that numerous 
financial writers and financial magazines have also 
emphasized the fact. One financial expert, Fred- 
erick Hanssen, of the Guenther-Hanssen Bureau, 
an independent organization aiming to forecast the 


long range movement of listed stocks, in a recent 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


“We have termed as ‘depression 
proof’ stocks, those of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, American Tobacco, Eastman Kodak, Wrig- 
ley, Sterling Products and others selling a trade 
marked article at a fixed price.’’ On the other hand, 
companies in the same line of business, even though 
at present having satisfactory earnings, are pictured 
as speculative because they do not advertise. So it 
seems that these national advertisers have through 
consistent and well advised advertising not only 
built and insured their markets, achieved produc- 
tion in a volume large enough to pay substantial 
immediate profits, but have unwittingly, perhaps, 
rendered a very marked service to the holders of 
their common stock by rendering it less susceptible 
to the ups and downs of the market. 


review Says: 


Elsewhere in this issue 


Giving the Dealer 


A Salesman’s Status there is a report of a con- 
vention of 1,600 Oil-O- 


Matic dealers held in Bloomington, June 6 and 7. 
This convention is an indication of a rapidly crys- 
tallizing policy on the part of manufacturers to look 
upon their dealers as representatives of the com- 
pany, using the same care in selecting, training and 
stimulating them as they do their direct factory 
representatives. While as yet the building up of 
intensive dealer organizations is confined to house- 
hold appliance, automotive, and fields where a high 
order of salesmanship is called for, the idea is fast 
spreading to every line of selling. It is one of the 
developments which makes up what we hear re- 
ferred to as the “selling revolution,” although as a 
matter of fact the holding of dealer conventions was 
practiced long before the war. The manufacturer 
realizes that the neck of the sales bottle is the 
dealer. It avails him little to bring every possible 
device known to modern salesmanship to bear on 
his factory representatives, if the merchandise 
gathers dust in the dealer’s storeroom. Only when 
the factory representative or the jobbers’ salesmen 
can go out and assist the dealer to resell the mer- 
chandise, and keep it moving away from his store 
into the channels of consumption, is anything per- 
manent accomplished. That is the aim of the 
dealers’ conventions which are now becoming S? 
Manufacturers can well afford to spend 
liberally in order to get their dealers together and 
exchange selling experiences and consider new and 


popular. 


better ways of increasing their stock turnover. They 
can profitably spend considerable to make them 


more capable and more aggressive. 
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NEW YORK A.N. A. 
HEARS JOHNSON 


“PyOY S. JOHNSON, who has 
been taking some well-de- 


' served flings in a series of articles 


in SALES MANAGEMENT at what he 
aptly calls ‘insincere’ advertising 
as distinguished from advertise- 
ments which are_ intentionally 
misleading, addressed the last 
monthly luncheon of the New 
York chapter of the Association 
of National Advertisers on June 
17,” declares a recent bulletin 
from the A. N. A. 


“The government is out to 


eliminate waste in industry,” the 


statement continues, “Advertise- 
ments that undermine public con- 
fidence by half truths and other 
insincerities are waste. Therefore, 
argues Mr. Johnson, advertiser's 
had better clean house or the gov- 
ernment will do it for them. Mr. 
Johnson isn’t an alarmist—just an 
advertising man with construc- 
tive ideas.” 


U.S. PARTICIPATES IN 
PRESS EXHIBITS 


Participation by the United 
States government and by numer- 
ous American newspapers, pub- 
lishing firms, advertising agencies, 
equipment manufacturers and 
others in the International Press 
Exhibition at Cologne, Germany, 
in 1928, is indicated by results of 
the last few days, according to 


statements from Dr. Ernst Esch, 
president of the exhibition. 

The International Press Exhi- 
bition will be the first event of its 
kind in history to portray the de- 
velopment of gathering, printing 
and distribution of news, books 
and other information, and the 
allied graphic arts in all branches. 
More than 48 nations have al- 
ready indicated officially or un- 
officially their intention of par- 
ticipating, and the number of ex- 
hibits is expected to exceed 6,000. 


FIVE FIRMS FORM 
NEW MERGER 


Formation of the Consolidated 


. Concrete Machinery Corporation 


of Adrian, Michigan, with a cap- 
italization of $1,000,000, brings un- 
der one control the various lines 
of equipment manufactured by the 
Anchor Concrete Machinery Com- 
pany, Adrian ;'the Adrian Casting 
Company; Ideal Concrete Ma- 
chinery Company, Cincinnati; 
Thomas W. Noble & Company, 
Chicago, and Universal Tamping 
Machinery Company, Peoria. The 
accounts will be handled by R. 
Marshall, Detroit. 


R. W. Woodruff, president of 
the Coca-Cola Company, return- 
ing from a trip to South America, 
said that he found conditions in 
South American countries favor- 
able. He stated he was encour- 
aged by the development of the 
foreign business of his company. 


A subscriber to SALES MANAGEMENT sent us the above picture with the 
following notation: “This is the way our plant looked for about two 
weeks.” It is the plant of the Whyte Feed Mills, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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Donald K. David 


DAVID APPOINTED 
BY ROYAL 


ARVARD University an- 

nounces that Donald K. 
David, assistant dean of the Har- 
vard Business School and asso- 
ciate. professor of marketing, has 
resigned to become executive vice 
president of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company. Professor 
David is widely known among 
business executives who have fol- 
lowed the work of Harvard in 
merchandising research in such 
fields as groceries, hardware, 
drugs, dry goods and shoes. 


APPETITES DOUBLE ON 
BEANS AND ONIONS 


HE Bureau of Railway 

Economics has recently com- 
pleted a study which shows by 
rail shipments during the past ten 
years, that the American public 
is now consuming almost twice 
the amount of fruit and vege- 
tables it consumed ten years ago. 
An increase of 77 per cent was 
shown in the consumption of 
these products for the years 1924 
to 1926, as contrasted with an 
increased population of only 12 
per cent. According to the report 
this growth has been made pos- 
sible only by the closest cooper- 
ation between producers and 
distributors. 


A $700,000-a-Year Grocery Business 
in a Town of 7,800 


Cents a Quart. That same day 
an advertisement Piel worked up 
for the following day’s paper list- 
ing grape juice at 35 cents a quart, 
of a brand as good as the chain’s, 
if not better. 

The result was that the people 
who had bought a supply of grape 
juice the day before at the chain 
wished they had waited and de- 
termined next time not to be so 
susceptible to the first bargain 
they saw. Those who hadn't, con- 
gratulated themselves and became 
more friendly than ever toward 
the Piel store. That is the way 
most of Mr. Piel’s sales rebound 
to his advantage. 

For several days all the chains 
in town were pushing Jell-O ac- 
tively. He let them go along at 
their low prices until the end of 
the week and then cut his own 
prices on Jell-O even below the 
chains’. That took their thunder 
right away from them and im- 
pressed people once again that by 
following his advertisements care- 
fully they could save money by 
trading at Piel’s. 


The Old Price Game 


There’s nothing a chain store 
would rather do upon entering a 
new territory than to precipitate 
a price war. It may sell a large 
bottle of catsup, for example, at 
20 cents as an opening feature, 
hoping that the rest of stores in 
town will cut it to 19 cents. As 
certainly as they do, down goes 
the chain store price to 18 cents. 
If competitors are still anxious to 
drop lower, the chain will keep 
cutting until it forces them to 
stop; thus it has them on the run. 

That game has never gone over 
so well in Belvidere. When the 
chain cuts the price on its large 
bottle of catsup from 25 to 20 
cents, Mr. Piel ignores it until late 
in the week; then he slashes his 
price on the same article to 15 
cents. Not to be outdone the chain 
store manager, after receiving 
instructions from headquarters, 
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advertises an even lower price 
for his week-end sale. The next 
day, however, .Mr. Piel’s price is 
back at the regular 25 cents, while 
the chain is forced to sell that 
article during its more or less 
busy Friday and Saturday sale at 
less than cost. 

A few such experiences leave 
chain store managers sadder, but 
seldom wiser, men, for they have 
no way of predicting what he will 
do next time. Sometimes Mr. 
Piel ignores their leaders entirely ; 
other times he sells the same ar- 
ticles at lower prices, and again 
he may advertise reductions on 
articles they are not featuring 
at all. 


Piel’s Tactics 


Consequently, he has them 
blocked at every turn. He can 
decide to advertise a special one 
evening and have it start the fol- 
lowing morning, while by the 
time the chain gets in a supply of 
goods to retaliate, is instructed to 
feature them, and then posts the 
special offering, Mr. Piel has 
taken the cream of the business 
on that article and has turned to 
something else. With his stock 
of $40,000 worth of goods he 
always has the merchandise to 
cash in on a chain’s specials at a 
moment’s notice. An example of 
the alertness with which he can 
take advantage of an event is 
shown in the following incident: 


The day after the “Sugar Bowl” 
in Louisiana was flooded he put 
in big type at the top of his ad- 
vertisement the headline, “The 
Sugar Bowl is Flooded,” and 
quoted a low price on a carload of 
sugar, urging people to buy be- 
fore the price rose. In three days 
the carload was gone and he was 
forced to reorder. 


That was the quickest and big- 
gest response he ever had to 
an individual advertisement, 
although he has set up other im- 
pressive records. Several years 
ago, as another illustration, he sold 
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a giant 4,021-pound cheese in five 
days. He has likewise sold a 
40,000-pound shipment of coffee 
over a thirty-day period. 

His average daily sales of bread 
amount to 1,000 loaves. He is 
able to sell that volume of bread 
a day largely because he isn't 
afraid to cut the price on it. 
When chains lower their prices to 


9 cents a loaf, he drops down to 


8 cents occasionally, and makes 
up for the smaller margin of profit 
by adding to the volume. 

An interesting incident in con- 
nection with bread occurred just 
previous to the opening of the 
National Tea Company store in 
3elvidere. Learning that the Na- 
tional stores made a practice of 
giving a loaf of bread away free 
to every purchaser on the opening 
day, Mr. Piel got the jump on 
them by giving his bread away 
the preceding day. He advertised 
a loaf of bread with every order 
for Friday, with the chain sched- 
uled to open on Saturday. 


Concentrated Buying 


On Friday, therefore, he gave 
away over a thousand loaves of 
bread for advertising purposes, to 
minimize the effect of the Na- 
tional store’s announcement. The 
following day nobody got very 
excited about another free loai, 
and, to make matters worse for 
the chain, its shipment did not 
arrive until late Saturday after- 
noon, so the opening exercises 
were almost a complete flop so 
far as that feature was concerned. 


Even before the chains came to 


Belvidere Mr. Piel had practiced 


their methods of special sales, 
smaller margins, larger volume 
and more rapid turnover. He had 
already used the plan of attract: 
ing trade to his store by offering 
leaders at reduced prices. It kept 
customers interested in his adver 
tising and alert to follow his sug 
gestions. When the chains moved 
in he had an opportunity to study 
their methods at closer range. and 
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now has adapted it to his own 
business on a more _ intensive 
scale. That is the reason, per- 
haps, why the chains have never 
been able to make any appre- 
ciable inroads on his business. He 
has planned to get the jump on 
them before they beat him to it. 

His buying is concentrated 
with four houses, aside from the 
occasional car lots he buys from 
manufacturers. He has handled 
the Monarch line of Reid, Mur- 
doch and Company for thirty- 
seven years, ever since he started 
in business. Reid-Murdoch, as a 
matter of fact, devoted a full page 
advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Country Gen- 
tleman and Farmer’s Wife to a 
story of his success last summer. 
His only other sources of supply 
are the Franklin MacVeagh Com- 
pany and Sprague-Warner in Chi- 
cago, and a smaller wholesaler in 
Freeport. In case of emergency 
he can call Freeport at nine 
o'clock in the morning and have 
the goods delivered by three in 
the afternoon. 


Selling Service 


From the foregoing incidents 
the erroneous impression might 
be created that the chain store 
and cut price problems are Mr. 
Piel’s principal concern, but that 
is far from being the case. It has 
required a great deal more than 
low prices to prevent the success- 
ful invasion of the chains, of 
course. As a matter of fact, the 
chains were not able to get fairly 
started in Belvidere because Mr. 
Piel had already educated the 
people that they didn’t need to 
go downstreet for their groceries. 


Four girls are on duty at the 
telephones every day taking 
orders to be delivered to all parts 
of town. The seven trucks make 
two deliveries a day to any part 
of their routes. One thing dif- 
ferent about this store’s delivery 
Service is the fact that any num- 
ber of deliveries will be made a 
day to a single customer. Some 
merchants object to calling back 
upon the same customer for an 
item or two that was forgotten 
when the original order was 


placed, but Mr. Piel is glad to 
do it. 
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About half his trade, however, 
comes from the rural districts out- 
side Belvidere. On Saturdays it 
is safe to say that well over a 
thousand people are waited on in 
the store, while nearly another 
thousand have deliveries made to 
their homes. His trade is drawn 
from a radius of twenty-five to 
thirty miles. He sells quantities 
of groceries as far away as Rock- 
ford, where it would seem the 
local grocers would have the busi- 
ness pretty well in hand. 


He makes it a point to handle 
just about everything the chains 
handle. He doesn’t want it said 
that customers can’t get every- 
thing in his store that they can 
in the chains. In his advertising 
he generally features the articles 
people use every day of their 
lives; bread, butter, soap, coffee, 
sugar and other staple articles are 
the best to bring in trade. The 
more special items, which may 
not appear on customers’ tables 
more than once or twice a week, 
he advertises only occasionally as 
specialties. 


WALTER WYMAN IN 
WHIST CONTEST 


ALTER F. WYMAN, gen- 

eral sales manager, The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company, will represent 
the Dartmouth Graduates’ Club 
in the contest for the Hamilton 
trophy of the American Whist 
League which is emblematical of 
the Team of Four Championship 
of the World at Duplicate Whist. 
The team is made up of Professor 
James P. Richardson, President 
of the American Whist League; 
Professor E. Gordon Bill, Dean of 
Freshmen at Dartmouth, and Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel G. Burleigh of 
The Amos Tuck School of Ad- 
ministration and Finance, Dart- 
mouth College. The Hamilton 
trophy contest will take place dur- 
ing the American Whist League 
Congress at Hanover, June 23- 


July 2. 


Lord & Taylor of New York 
City announce the appointment 
of Olmstead, Perrin and Leffing- 
well, Inc., as their general adver- 
tising agents. 


If you learned you were 
one of a group of heirs to 


$23,000,000 — 


How much would you spend to establish your 
claim? Write to me today and I will tell you 
how to get your share of the budget of 


$23,580,000 


to be spent by the 
Y. W. C. A. in 1927 


If you are selling something that can be used 


"304 Cafeterias 


(Served 29,326,891 meals 1925) 
your advertising contract includes a “‘Y” service 
that will double results for any of your salesmen. 


“Getting in right’ is half a sales battle. Leave 
that to “Y’’ service. 


You will also reach 
authoritatively 


1,154,946 women who must buy 
food, clothing or what have you? 


Advertising Manager 


WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
You do not have to sell Cafeteria supplies to get 


“Y” service—tell me your line, and I'll show 
you a plan to fit it. 


IS COMPETITIVE 
ADVERTISING SLOWING 
YOUR SALES IN SOME 

TERRITORIES? 


Do you know what advertising 
your competitors are doing in 
the principal markets? 


For the first time individual 
newspaper lineage of national 
advertisers is now available 
through the monthly HANFORD 
AD-CHEK RECORDS. 


Sales managers and advertising 
departments are now using this 
valuable information as a basis 
of future sales efforts and news- 
paper advertising. Advertising 
plans are made with less guess- 
work and greater effectiveness 
through this month by month 
data. 


We are now reporting the national 
advertising lineage appearing in over 
235 newspapers in 62 large cities 


Sample copy of the H. A. C. Record 
on ten day approval 


HANFORD 


AD-CHEK BUREAU 
10 South 2nd Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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N SUNDAY afternoon, 

June 26, the International 

Advertising Association 
formally opens its twenty-third 
annual convention with a general 
session. at the Civic Center in 
Denver, Colorado. The program 
proper gets under way the follow- 
ing morning. The theme of the 
convention is, “The Growth of 
Industry and the Part Advertis- 
ing Is Playing in Its Develop- 
ment.” General sessions extend 
throughout Monday and Tuesday, 
winding up with a business meef- 
ing Wednesday afternoon, when 
the final report will be given and 
the election of officers will take 
place. 

In the meantime, the related 
organizations of advertising men 
and women will be holding de- 
partmental meetings all three 
days of the convention. Of out- 
standing interest is the program 
of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives, who will 
meet Monday afternoon to dis- 
cuss local display advertising; 
on Tuesday afternoon for a ses- 
sion on national advertising; on 
Wednesday morning to take up 
classified advertising, and, finally, 
on Wednesday afternoon for the 
final meeting, when problems con- 
cerning complete departments will 
be discussed. 

Following is the A. N. A. E. 
program: 

Monday Afternoon, June 27 


Presiding: William E. Donahue, man- 
ager, local display advertising, The Chi- 
cago Tribune, Chicago. 

“Chain Store Merchandising’—R. L. 
Whitman, advertising manager, J. C. Pen- 
ney Company. 

“The Selection of Media’”—Miss Claire 
Samels, advertising manager, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago. 

Tuesday Afternoon, June 28 

Presiding: Frank T. Carroll, president, 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives; advertising director, The In- 
dianapolis News, Indianapolis. 

“Coordination of the Publication Office 
and the Special Representative in Devel- 
oping National Advertising’—F. St. J. 
Richards, eastern manager, The St. Louis 
Globe Democrat; ExX-President, The Six 
Point League. 

“The Kind of Cooperation that Pays 
the Newspaper and the Advertiser’— 
Arthur H. Ogle, secretary-treasurer, 
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International Advertising Association Opens 
Annual Session in Denver 


Association of National Advertisers (for- 
merly advertising manager, The Wahl 
Company). 

“The Westinghouse Newspaper Cam- 
paign’—J. C. McQuiston, director of ad- 
vertising and _ publicity, Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wednesday Morning, June 29 


Presiding: Charles W. Nax, classified 
advertising manager, The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; President, Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers. 

“Building Classified and Making It 
Pay”—Charles W. Horn, classified adver- 
tising manager, The New York American, 
New York. 

“What Classified Advertising Needs 
Most”—Harry Gwaltney, classified adver- 
tising manager, The Milwaukee Journal, 
Milwaukee. 


Wednesday Afternoon, June 29 


Presiding: Carl P. Slane, publisher, The 
Peoria Journal-Transcript, Peoria. 

“Who Pays for Advertising’—Rhey T. 
Snodgrass, advertising manager, The St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 


“Rotogravure from the Angle of the 
Advertiser and the Newspaper”—Roger H. 
Ferger, advertising manager, The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, Cincinnati. 

In addition to this program, at 
each session, from six to twelve 
subjects will be taken up in open 
discussion. 

The meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers will be given 
over to discussions of the four 
sources of classified advertising 
business: Over-the-counter, by 
telephone, by personal solicita- 
tion, and by mail. On Tuesday 
separate sessions will be held for 
the large newspapers and for the 
small newspapers. 

Among the outdoor advertising 
men who will address sessions of 
the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America are Harry F. 
O’ Melia, president of the associa- 
tion; S. N. Holliday, of the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany; I. W. Digges, secretary of 
the General Company; C. B. 
Lovell, general manager of the 
association ; Al Norrington, of the 
General Outdoor Advertising 
Company of Pittsburgh; Kerwin 
H. Fulton, president of the 
General Outdoor Advertising 
Company. 

Other departmental groups 
which will hold. sessions during 
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the convention are: Direct Mail 
Advertising Association; Screeti 
Advertisers’ Association; General 
Magazine Representatives ; Amer- 
ican Community Advertising As- 
sociation; Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association; Graphic Arts 
Department; Associated Retail 
Advertisers; Theatre Advertising 
Publishers’ Association; Ameri- 
can Photo-Engravers’ Associa- 
tion; Federation of Women’s Ad- 
vertising Clubs; Church Adver- 
tising Department; Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association; Broadcast 
Advertising Group; Advertising 
Specialty Association; Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association; 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies; Real Estate Ad- 
vertisers’ Association; Window 
Display Advertising Association, 
and one or two others. 


BIRMINGHAM NEWS 
BUYS AGE-HERALD 


Effective June 1, The Birming- 
ham News Company of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Age-Herald. 
These two newspapers will be 
combined and both will be pub- 
lished from the plant of the 


News. 


Fisher-Wilson Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, is the new 
name of the company formerly 
known as Fisher-Brown. C. L. 
Fisher will remain as_ president 
and Harry R. Wilson as vice 
president. 


The Oakland Chemical Com- 
pany of New York City, manu- 
facturers of Dioxogen, has re- 
tained the George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., to direct its advertis- 
ing. 


The Stromberg Electric Com- 
pany of Chicago, manufacturers 
of electric time systems equip- 
ment, announces the opening of a 
Syracuse, New York, district sales 
office in charge of R. H. Rudy. 
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OBSERVE ANNUAL 
S SAMPLE NIGHT 
O THE merry tinkling of CVC Ave VOur ustomers 
cow bells and the winding 
af blasts of myriad toy horns, the 
” Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Asso- 
me ciation acclaimed the evening of 
in June 18 their Annual Sample 
Night. 
This organization which boasts 
“a as its motto: “We sell our man,” 
ial and which specializes in breaking 
ng traditions and setting new and 
ie sometimes rather startling records 
oa in sales and advertising matters, 
id. clings to Sample Night as one 
ies tradition which is ceremoniously 
ve and hilariously observed every 
eu year. 
ing It was a picturesque vanguard 
-ul- that poured out of the Wisconsin 
on: Club at two o’clock in the morn- 
-er- ing, clad correctly in tuxedos, but 
\d- bearing strange burdens. Brand 
low new chip baskets spilled over with 
ion, three score products all “made in 
Milwaukee,” from Pabst-ett and 
Holeproof silk stockings, on down 
” through Campfire marshmallows 
f) and Luther grinders. 
) There are 627,831 of these individual buyers of MODERN PRISCILLA 
; A Carload of Samples (perhaps 3,000,000 readers). They read it eagerly from month to month. 
Ing- And through the unique service of the Priscilla Proving Plant they 
ing- Some of the lucky prize win- ——— to place implicit faith in products they see advertised in 
son- ners struggled along with five Here, then, is a great family of MODERN PRISCILLA readers,— 
‘ald. gallon drums of Bartles-Maguire representing the finest substantial class of American home life. 
be motor oil; someone else won a l 
yub- wheelbarrow; the only bachelor | Ma we help YOU take YOUR 
the in the crowd drew a $40 children’s | Vy ° d . ’ ° 
gymnasium outfit; smiling ladies MESSASE inside this Family Circle? 
exhibited pieces of West Bend 
ee aluminiyn ah the governor of MODERN PRISCILLA 
pes Wisconsin was wealthier by one Antaur J. Cnocxert, Advertising Director 
new : . Atlantic Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 
ile Smokador, while the sales man- we ’ 
I. ager whose wife won the toy 
rae Koehring concrete mixer had to 
vin be publicly restrained from play- | MAKE A “LINDBERGH” OF | Wot nn 
ing with it at the banquet table. YOUR SALESMEN WITH | The Workman Manufacturing Company 
: ; ; Go-GETTER STATUETTE | 1206 wesT MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
A five course dinner was fol- | An inspirational figure that will put “pep” | : 
lowed by. dancing and entertain- and enthusiasm into your sales force. 8'4 | Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
‘om- A r laesl for sales aoatust, cuavemtions, cic. | ‘Soimmrincameneaanen ne PEE 
anu- nea Guests of honor for the $1.75 each postpaid for a lifetime ‘of service. | mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 
a ——- were Governor and a $1.50 each ” iodine NAME 
at Fred R. Zimmerman, and A. R. 141 Harmon Drive, Mamaroneck, N. Y. ADDRESS___ (3790) 
ye Hahn and John L. Scott of SALEs 
sail MANAGEMENT’s editorial staff. J. 
M. McLaughlin, vice president of ee 
the Bartles-Maguire Oil Com- Branch Office Service PHOTOSTAT 
“om- pany, was in charge of arrange- Enjoy the prestige and convenience of | SERVICE 
~— sna While Van 1}. Hooper, | fe Incipal cities of the U.S. A. and | |i. \eiaecehantanetentt 
or? a iets of the Master Lock eon Turn to page 1264 for address | Commrares ‘Fhote-Priat: Calperaailie | 
pany and president of the of offices. 42, BROADWAY 80 MAIDEN LANE 
sales tssociation, was chairman for the : 
rudy. evening, 
i SALES MANAGEMENT 
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A booklet of facts ‘“‘ARGENTINA 
free AS A MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS” mailed free on request 


Sell Your Product 
in Argentina 
through 
LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


An intimate knowledge of selling conditions 
is at your service, without cost, throughout 
the New York office of LA PRENSA. 

Upon request, advertising and sales man- 
agers may obtain a thorough, unbiased and 
confidential survey on their specific problems. 
For many years LA PRENSA has been the 
leading newspaper in South America, famous 
for its success as an independent and 
progressive organ. 

LA PRENSA maintains its traditions of 
service by sending to the U. S. a representa- 
tive, with long experience in the Argentine, 
to assist manufacturers here. 

If you are interested in sales below the 
Equator, where the business peak is reached 
at the time of the summer slump in the 
U. S., write to 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising 
Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


@ 
LA PRENSA 


**South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 


NOE |\ F; .- 
SPENT «MORE 

& RFIEL am, 
\ : Clie 19" y 


A Newspaper Is Known 
“by the Advertisers It KEEPS 


The friendly association which 
has existed and grown for many 
years between both National 
and Local advertisers and The 
Daily Herald is one of which 
we are justly proud. 


Those who had the foresight 
to place their first advertise- 
ment in “the newspaper that 
covers the Mississippi Coast” 
are realizing more each day 
the increase in number and buy- 
ing power of The Daily Herald’s 
readers. 


The Mississippi Coast is 
growing and growing fast! 


You, too, can profit here 


THE & DAILY HERALD | 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
ee 
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Cooperative Selling Is the 
Manor House Plan 


(Continued from page 1199) 


that the information might be 
passed along to them. For an- 
other year or year and a half the 
work went forward slowly. In 
order to build his associations on 
an enduring foundation, Mr. Shap- 
pee was compelled to spend a 
great deal of time with each or- 
ganization, ironing out whatever 
difficulties were present in his 
plan originally and gathering 
practical experiences to aid him 
in organizing later groups. 


Company Sells Direct 


By Spring of this year twenty- 
five local grocers’ associations had 
been formed. In Moline, Illinois, 
the same plan which is operating 
at South Bend is in effect. Thir- 
ty-two grocers are members of 
the local body. The association in 
Rock Island  has_ thirty-three 
members, while the one in Lima, 
Ohio, has forty-eight. These are 
typical of the cities to which the 
plan has spread. And in every 
case the grocers report that their 
sales have increased between 15 
and 25 per cent since they became 
organized. 

W. F. McLaughlin and Com- 
pany has not sold through jobbers 
for the last fifty years. Neither 
does it sell to chain stores. All 
of its products go direct to the 
independent retail merchant. That 
is the principal reason why it has 
gone to this time and expense to 
give retailers some tangible mer- 
chandising instruction. But al- 
though it does no business with 
the chains, through its merchan- 
dising department it has made a 
study of chain store methods and 
shows retailers the advantages of 
emulating the chains’ most desir- 
able features. 

To show the practical value of 
the plan it is necessary only to 
take note of the reception it has 
been accorded by jobbers. Even 
though they do not handle the 
line and, consequently, cannot 
expect to profit any from Manor 
House coffee or any of the other 
McLaughlin products, in a great 
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many cases they have fallen in 
enthusiastically with the mer- 
chandising service. 

Just a few weeks ago, for 
example, a jobber in Sterling, IIli- 
nois, got in touch with Mr. 
Shappee and urged him to organ- 
ize the grocers there. Acting on 
his request Mr. Shappee was host 
at a banquet to twenty-five re- 
tailers, and with the jobbers’ co- 
operation laid the initial plans for 
an association which will be in 
active running order inside a 
short time. That, with the organ- 
izations at Michigan City and 
Elkhart, Indiana, which are being 
formed at the present time, will 
bring the total number up to 
thirty. 


The Reaction From Jobbers 


That jobber reasoned that a 
plan which would help his cus- 
tomers. sell more merchandise 
would be of such benefit to him 
that he could well afford to dis- 
regard the fact that he could not 
handle the one line of products 
which was responsible for that 
plan. With a few exceptions, 
other jobbers have felt the same 
way about it. Previously many 
of them had been frankly antago- 
nistic toward the company for 
the reason that it did not sell 
through jobbing channels. With 
the Manor House people working 
to increase the sales of all other 
grocery products, as well as 
coffee, however, they are doing 
everything they can to assist in 
the work. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Shap- 
pee seldom brings the subject of 
coffee into his talks before re- 
tailers. He introduces himself as 
a representative of the McLaugh- 
lin company and takes it for 
granted that his listeners know 
where his interests lie, but in tell- 
ing them of his program he gives 
them suggestions on building up 
sales of the other items in their 
stores. 

In several cases, too, other 
manufacturers have cooperated in 
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getting the merchants together. 
Several representatives of a well- 
known bakery products house 
were with him at South Bend, 
while in one or two cases canners 
have been present to lend their 
assistance. 

In the smaller cities and towns 
where there are associations, 
about half the local grocers are 
members, and it is not difficult 
there to enlist the most progres- 
sive and the biggest among them. 
It has been found in large cities, 
however, that restrictions have to 
be more stringently observed, be- 
cause of the difference between 
classes of retailers, and it likewise 
is not so easy to obtain the co- 
operation of the larger stores, al- 
though a high type of retailers is 
always obtained. About one gro- 
cer for every 1,000 people in the 
cities is the average maintained. 


Organization for Instruction 


Of course, after the merchants 
are organized and have their asso- 
ciations operating actively, their 
group buying becomes a factor, 
but taking precedence over that 
angle of the program is the im- 
portance of cooperative selling 
and advertising. Here is one pro- 
ducer, at least, who is giving the 
sales end of a retail grocery busi- 
ness a degree of attention it has 
always deserved but seldom re- 
ceived. 

Buying organizations have 
come and gone, a few of them 
managing to stick. Cooperative 
advertising is nothing new ; many 
grocers in different parts of the 
country have tried it at various 
times, occasionally with very 
satisfactory results. But only in 
exceedingly rare instances is 
found a company which coordin- 
ates the advertising, buying and 
selling activities of retailers in 
such a way that they organize, 
primarily, so that they may re- 
ceive the benefits of thorough and 
comprehensive instruction in 
better merchandising. 


Effective July 1, the John Budd 
Company, advertising agency of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, will repre- 
sent the Gazette Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the St. Joseph 
Gazette, 
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Before and 
After Retouching 
Illustrating Buda T C 
Generator for Headlight 
and Train Control. 


Courtesy of 
The Buda Company 


. Illustrations 
100 Line Screen 


Preeved om Telling ~ Selling 


Your product rightly pictured; your story 
rightly told; and sales are certain 


In this, rea/ retouching and good plates are of 

first importance—the Sxperior kind. The above 

reproduction is typical. It tells and sells. 
Phone Superior 1013-1014 


SUPERIOR eee CO. 


a) 215 W. Superior St. Chicago, Illinois ‘a j 
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SALESMEN JADED? 


Send them Dartnell News-Photo Bulletins—the new 
kind with a surprise in every issue—and watch their 
reaction. Used by more than 2,000 concerns every 
week. The best thing ever for getting a man to think 5 
along new lines and put zest into his work. Write 
the sales department for copies of recent issues. 

sl 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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INSTANT 
VISIBILITY 


Information At Your 
Immediate Command 


— 


For posting Route Maps, 
Graphs, Charts, Proofs, 
Advertising Campaigns 
and innumerable other 
Data. _— 


Send today for tllustrated and 
descriptive Catalg No. 19-S 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 


135 W. 23rd St. New York City 


Any one or ALL of the following addresses may be used as 
your PERMANENT BRANCH OFFICE in the cities listed. 
Mail forwarded twice daily—$3 a month. 
Write the meerest Associate Office. 
Akron, O., 830 Coburn St. Milwaukee, 3006 Plankinton Bldg. 
Albany, N. Y., $2 First St. Minneapolis, 624 New York Life Bidg. 
Atlanta, 206 Zahner Bidg. Montreal, 54 Sauvegarde Bldg. 


Boston, 63 Court New York, 296 Broadway 


Buffalo, Two Terrace Square P.O. Box 1228. 
Charleston, S. C., $1 Broad St. Pittsburgh, 973 Union Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, 1208-307 N. Mich. Bivd. Provid. 210 Industrial Trust Bldg 


Cincinnati, 818 Oak St. 
Cleveland, 720 Guardian Bidg. 
Columbus, 421 First Nat'l Bk Bldg. San Francisco, 326 Consular Bidg 
Des Moines, 1119 Equitable Bldg. St. Louis, P. O. Box 1243 
Detroit, 1217 Lafayette Bldg. Tulsa, 1319 S. Denver, Box 3092 


Reno, 129 N. Center St., Box 2061 


Grand Kapids, 119 Widdi b Bg. 1411 D Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1529 Walnut Washington, 11s —— od 
Louisville, 1124 Starks Bldg. Witmington, Del. 


NATIONAL ASS'N of MAIL , FORWARDERS 


Memberships oper to cities not listed 


The newest, most luxuriously furnished and geameniert 
ituated hotel in the is. The town home of 
dilinguished nove Rio 
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New York 4 d 


and other data must be attractive in appearance 
to be most effective. Write for samples of our 
| distinctive Photostats with deep blacks and clear 
| whites. 
. 
BERGER & WAGONER 
| 21B North LaSalle Street, Chicago 


| PHOTOSTATS ¢esimonial leceers 
| 
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MAIL ADDRESS SERVICE 


Rejuvenating Business—One 
of Our Greatest Problems 


(Continued from page 1206) 


of the dealers. They also learned 
what kinds of goods besides 
tailoring their dealers were hand- 
ling, just what percentage of their 
total dealers were in each trade 
classification, and just which 
kinds of dealers were most valu- 
able to them. 

While all this information was 
interesting and valuable in many 
ways, the most helpful feature of 
the survey was the light which it 
threw upon their most perplexing 
problem. Various reasons were 
given for decreasing orders; but 
when all replies had been tabu- 
lated and charted, it was found 
that one point stood out head and 
shoulders above all the others in 
the dealers’ estimation of the 
cause of the trouble. 


The Dealers’ Reports 


There was practically no com- 
plaint in regard to the service the 
Born dealers had been getting. 
There was practically nothing but 
compliments regarding the mer- 
chandise and values. In fact the 
company found it had a 16 per 
cent higher service rating among 
the dealers questioned than the 
next most highly regarded large 
house in that industry, and a 39 
per cent higher rating than the 
third favored big competitor, and 
a standing that ranged from 
about three times to over seven 
times as high as some of the other 
houses. It was because this pref- 
erence or standing among its own 
dealers had been known in a gen- 
eral way that it was difficult for 
the officers of the company to 
understand the reasons for de- 
creasing orders. 

General hard times had been 
the reason advanced by some of 
the men in the wholesale tailor- 
ing business for diminishing sales. 
Others had said the mail order 
business was to blame. Still 
others had ventured the guess 
that poor crops and low prices for 
farm products were the main 
causes of the trouble. Many other 
tailoring house executives and 
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employees blamed automobiles 
and good roads for the changing 
conditions, pointing out that it 
was now much easier for men to 
go to the larger towns to do their 
trading. 

But M. Born & Company were 
no longer dependent upon guesses 
and theories. Regardless of how 
much importance they might have 
been inclined to place previously 
upon any of the above mentioned 
reasons for decreasing sales, their 
survey had given them a reason 
which their dealers considered 
more important than all these 
other reasons combined—a rea- 
son which had been mentioned 
from about five to over eight 
times as often by the dealers as 
any of these other guesses of men 
who believed they were in posi- 
tion to speak on the subject with 
authority. 


Direct Selling Competition 


And the reason on which the 
dealers so unanimously agreed as 
the most serious cause of the 
trouble was not by any means un- 
known to Born officials, nor to 
the officials of other tailoring 
houses. It was a new form otf 
competition—a different method 
of selling tailoring. But up to the 
time of the survey, no one seemed 
to have much of an idea as to the 
extent to which house-to-house 
peddlers were interfering with the 
trade of the legitimate, regularly 
established tailoring merchants. 

As a result of the information 
gained from their dealers, M. 
Born & Company decided to add 
a complete new line of merchan- 
dise to supplement their regular 
quality line—a line that could be 


. presented in a form and at a price 


that would enable their dealers to 
compete most favorably with 
house-to-house salesmen. The 
new line was given a new name, 
but one that associated it in the 
minds of the public and_ the 
dealers with the long established 
and highly regarded house of M. 
3orn & Company. An instruction 
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book and various pieces of direct 
advertising matter were issued to 
show the dealers how to go after 
this new kind of business without 
interfering with their already well 
established trade on their regular 
Born Blue Book line. 

First announcement of the new 
line and new plans went out to 
the trade late last Spring. The 
response was immediate and 
highly gratifying. Dealers wrote, 
telegraphed and even came to 
Born headquarters in person to 
be sure they would be given an 
opportunity to handle the new 
line of goods. Early in July the 
new line was ready to send out 
to the dealers. An appropriate 
mailing piece reached the dealers 
just a day or two before the ar- 
rival of the line, to increase their 
curiosity and add to the respect 
with which they would receive 
the new outfit. 


Introducing a New Line 

No producer of a new play or 
author of a new book ever 
awaited more anxiously the pub- 
lic’s reaction than did the little 
group of men who had the cour- 
age and the vision to authorize 
the making of the Nu Born line. 
Almost before the samples had 
time to reach the dealers, it 
seemed, orders from the new line 
were already pouring into the 
Born plant. Never before had the 
shipment of the new 
samples brought such a quick, 
substantial response. 

Success for the new line was 
assured from that very first day. 
From then until the present time 
—day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, the sales 
totals of the previous year were 
exceeded. There not only was an 
unbroken record of daily sales in- 
creases over the previous year, 
but the increases in many in- 
stances were very substantial. 

Thus another wide-awake 
manufacturing concern proved 
that this is truly the age of busi- 
ness miracles—an age when ven- 
erable commercial institutions of 
even half a century of operations 
can so completely rejuvenate their 
methods as to enable them to 
keep pace with one of the quick- 
est changing industries in this 
swift moving world. 
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Newest Hotel 
and the finest 


Salesmanagers are passing this tip to their 
road men—high and cool, out near Forest 
Park, they live the life of Riley without 
excess wear on the expense account. 


300 Rooms 300 Baths 
Room Rates 


Room for One Person— 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 


Room for Two Persons— 
$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 


Meals 


In the Coffee Shop — 


Club Breakfast.......... $ .50 
Plate Luncheon.......... 65 
TROP ceicewcccivecicecs 1.00 
In the Dining Room — 

BREE. nc cri cccesnees $ .80 
Ee ee 1.50 


and Dining Room 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar at Euclid 
St. Louis 


(100 Rooms at $2.50) 


(Suites $10 to $25) 


Also A La Carte Service in both Coffee Shop 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Our product will help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 


Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 


William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations in locating and in- 
vestigating men for responsible positions, con- 
stantly has from 50 to 100 positions open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1,500 to $15,000 
a year. Complete information upon request 
without obligation. Strictest confidence observed. 
Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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TOYCO Promotion 
YBALLOONS 


§ —A Dynamic Force in SALES 
PROMOTION is a booklet which 
shows the way to increased sales 
through the use of toy balloons. 


Copy sent on request. 
The 


TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 
9 27 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Sales 


Manager 


A large and successful manufac- 


turing company, long established, 
\ Nante needs a General Sales Manager 
of outstanding calibre. 


The man we seek must possess 
the qualities of experience, leader- 
ship, personality and balance. He 
must be familiar with modern 
sales management methods and 
prove that he knows how to use 
them. Previous experience with 
our type of products is not impor- 
tant if the man possesses these 
qualifications. 

This is an unusual opportunity 
for the right man, both as to com- 
pensation and type of association. 
In replying give sufficient facts to 
justify a conference. Communi- 
cations will be regarded as strictly 
confidential. 


Box L-620, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


A Proven Location—Efficient and Reliable 
CHICAGO’S BIG DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 


CLEAN, AIRY, WELL- LIGHTED FLOORS 
Stocks Carried for Local and Out-of-Town Concerns 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
Rail Shipments Anywhere Without Cartage Expense 


WAREHOUSE SPACE AND OFFICES 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per Year Negotiable Receipts 
Western Warehousing Company 


Merchandise Warehouses — Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania Railroad 
331 WEST POLK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


‘‘At the Edge of the Loop’’ 


TO LEASE 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 


TELEPHONE STATE 3878 
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OIL-O-MATIC MEN 
MEET 


(Continued from page 1220) 


The program proper was di- 
vided into four sessions, both 
morning and afternoon, Monday 
and Tuesday. The Monday morn- 
ing program was given over to 
an inspection of the factory and 
the presentation of new products, 
with the usual photographing of 
delegations. On the first afternoon 
C. U. Williams, president of the 
company; his son, W. W. Wil- 
liams, inventor of the burner and 
vice president and secretary of 
the company; and Lawrence L. 
Smith, vice president and general 
sales manager, addressed the 
meeting. Leod D. Becker, man- 
aging director of the American 
Oil Burner Association, told what 
that organization of twenty-four 
oil burner manufacturers is doing 
in the way of cooperative adver- 
tising, in testing and approving 
new units and in dispelling any 
public prejudice against oil heat. 


Discuss Sales Training 


Sales training was the central 
theme during the Tuesday ses- 
sions. LeRoy A. Kling and C, F. 
Widney, of the Kling-Gibson 
Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, were on the program. 
Mr. Smith and David Rosenblum, 
president of the Business Train- 
ing Corporation of New York, 
talked on “Selective Selling” and 
“Training Salesmen.” Other 
speakers were Louis L. Emmer- 
son, Secretary of State, Illinois, 
and O’Neill Ryan, Jr., assistant 
general sales manager of the Celo- 
tex Company. 

The convention itself adjourned 
late Tuesday afternoon. During 
the remainder of the week, how- 
ever, a service school was con- 
ducted at the factory. Many of 
the dealers remained in Bloom- 
ington, while most of those who 
had to return to their businesses 
had brought their service mana- 
gers with them to attend the 
school. 

Peter Britz, owner of sales 
rights in Illinois for a Columbus, 
Ohio, machinery company, has 
purchased an aeroplane to be used 
in covering his territory. 
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When It Pays to Spend Fifty 
Cents a Name 


(Continued from page 1228) 


Consider, for a minute, taking 
another territory, in which there 
are another 5,000 merchants. Turn 
five salesmen into that territory. 
You may assume that the expense 
of salaries and traveling expenses 
for the five salesmen is equal in 
both territories. You can call this 
salary (assuming that you travel 
these men for a year) anything 
that you wish. For instance, you 
can say that you will average for 
expenses and _ salary—circum- 
stances varying as to traveling 
expenses—$5,000 per man. In 
other words, in both territories 
you are spending $25,000 for sales. 
In one territory you are spending, 
in addition, $2,500 (or half the 
cost of one salesman) for mail- 
pieces. 


The Cost and Results 


In which territory do you 
really believe the most goods will 
be sold, everything else being 
equal? Another way to consider 
it is to compute what it costs, per 
call, on a retail grocer. This cost- 
per-call varies. I am willing you 
should estimate that it costs you 
50 cents for each call that a sales- 
man makes, although I think 
you'll admit that this is low. Do 
you not think that ten calls 
through the mail for 50 cents are 
worth just as much or practically 
a little more than one of these 
calls which your salesman makes 
for 50 cents? How many calls 
does it generally take before a 
salesman secures an order? 
Doesn’t he generally make three 
or four calls? If the mail-pieces 
will save one or more of these 
calls aren’t they valuable? An- 
other way to consider is how 
much time can a salesman save 
on each call if the mail-pieces 
have supplemented his efforts? 
If he can save enough time so he 
can make one more call per day, 
then the mail-pieces may be 


justified, 

Think of the second territory, 
where the salesman has to go in 
—introduce himself — introduce 
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. goods. 
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the firm—tell all about the prod- 
uct and about the proposed ad- 
vertising campaign. Suppose that 
man makes ten calls a day. Sup- 
pose we can save him five minutes 
on every call. That is one hour 
per day. Is not that worth some- 
thing when you are traveling five 
salesmen in a territory? 


The Salesman’s Alibi 


Many years ago I was _ in- 
terested in a small book publish- 
ing business. I used to circular- 
ize stationers and booksellers all 
over the country. I had one or 
two salesmen who traveled for 
the firm. Over a period of ten 
or twelve years I used a number 
of different salesmen. From time 
to time one of these salesmen 
would go into a store that didn’t 
happen to be on our mailing-list 
and the owner therefore had not 
received any of our printed 
matter. On many occasions I can 
remember that the salesman 
would write in and make the ex- 
planation that he was not able to 
sell this man because he was not 
acquainted with our goods. He 
would state that if we would put 
him on the mailing-list that he 
believed that next year he could 
sell him. 

I have had salesmen doing this 
work who were really afraid to 
call on a firm if that firm was not 
on the mailing-list which they 
were carrying with them. Of 
course I can hear some sales man- 
ager ask as to what kind of a 
salesman it can be who cannot 
rely on his own personality to sell 
My reply is that he is a 
wise sort of a salesman who 
knows the value of such a tool to 
help him sell. The sales manager 
who doesn’t depend entirely on 
the physical and mental power of 
his salesmen is really a wise sales 
manager. He is saving the time 
of high priced men by paving the 
way with preliminary work which 
makes his work easier and more 
productive. 


Pre es, 


E ARE the only organ- 

ization dealing exclu- | 
sively with student papers. | 
For over fourteen years we | 
have concentrated on creating 
and developing advertising 
for these mediums. That is 
why we believe we have the 
greatest specialized knowl- | 
edge about them and the mar- 
ket they represent to be found | 
anywhere. 
The revised “Collegiate Salesman” 


containing complete lists of collegiate | 
publications will be sent upon request. 


Ask us anything you 
want to know about 
the college or school 
market 


Established 1913 


Collegiate Special | 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 


503 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


& Say Winton’ 
—that’s the password toa 
pleasant time in 


Cleveland 


When you step off the train ask 
for the Winton. 


We'd like to be your hosts. 
Not just see that you are well- 
housed and well-fed, but see 
that everything is done to make 

our stay in Cleveland a de- 
ightful episode. That’s the 
spirit here. 

We'll see that every little de- 
tail contributing to your com- 
fort and convenience is taken 
care of ... from rushing your 
laundry to getting fourth row 
center aisle theatre tickets at 
the last minute. 

I spend all my time here at 
the Winton. It’s my job and 
my life. I'll be personally re- 
sponsible for all these things. 

Will you be my guest? 

J. L. FREE, President 
P. S.— Rates are reduced. The 
Winton is by far the best hotel 
“value” in this United States. 


New Rates 
150°*sideg 2 59 
100 sx*side 3.00 
100 xs! 3.50 |E 
100 onside 4.00 


W. Stiles Koones 
Manager J =f 


HOTEL 


WINTON 


Cleveland 


PROSPECT AT NINTH 


SALES ACTIVITIES IN 
PITTSBURGH 


(Continued from page 1236) 


pages while Mobiloil took three 
columns. Their notable achieve- 
ments included the Pan-American 
good-will flight and others. 
Amoco, American, Atlantic, and 
Energee were also to be found on 
the poster-boards at the same 
time, as well as in the news- 
papers. 

Whatever slump is being felt in 
automobile circles, advertising 
continues practically as strong as 
ever, and many of the advertisers 
are venturing very decidedly into 
the second-car market and play- 
ing up the advantage in possess- 
ing two cars where one was made 
to suffice before. Among these 
are Nash, Buick and Chevrolet. 
Other advertisers if the automo- 
bile field include; Paige, Chand- 
ler, Chrysler, Locomobile, Gard- 
ner, Willys-Knight, Velie, Oak- 
land, Pontiac, Jordan, Essex, 
Hudson, Peerless, Whippet, Hup- 
mobile, Oldsmobile and the 
Erskine Six. 

The biggest Michelin tire cam- 
paign in local history was opened 
some time ago with a big parade 
in which all Michelin dealers in 
the district participated, combin- 
ing their service cars in the pro- 
A price concession fea- 
ture of the campaign which en- 
abled Michelin patrons in Pitts- 
burgh to buy tires at the lowest 
prices in many years was a one 
week’s event, and with the excep- 
tion of a few small newspaper 
advertisements and sales work, 
the campaign is practically over. 


cession. 


Goodyear Tires have occupied 
a full page on Sundays for two 
months and along with Goodrich, 
Fisk and Lee tires. Advertise- 
ments for the three latter are also 
appearing frequently in the news- 
papers. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
announces that effective imme- 
diately, its advertising program 
will be handled by Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., of Detroit. Plans 
are already under way for an in- 
tensive advertising and merchan- 
dising effort. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides ‘a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED—HIGH CLASS 
man who knows how to approach architects 
and contractors, also understands advertising 
and handling salesmen; managing salesmen of 
first importance. Address Box K-2, Sales 
rca 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 


SALES PROMOTION 

$50 to $50, 000 ‘DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each,*for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA HAT. 
Latest Movie Star Sensation. Men and women 
wanted in every county. FREE SAMPLE. 
Enclose addressed’ envelope. 5621 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


AN ABLE NEW YORK REPRESENTA- 
tive or executive available. Give me an oppor- 
tunity to talk with you if you are seeking a 
New York manager or addition to your exec- 
utive staff. Now New York manager with a 
wide acquaintance among architects and gen. 
eral contractors. Previously sales and adver- 
tising manager for the same company which 
is a representative one and doing an inter- 
national business. A high-grade salesman who 
knows how to deal with men of calibre. The 
possessor of seasoned judgment, tact, initia- 
tive, enthusiasm, and industry. Twenty years 
of the broadest experience. Thorough knowl- 
edge of factory systems and for years office, 
sales, and advertising manager. Anxious to 
connect with a high grade company that will 
recognize and reward intelligent, fruitful 
effort. Address Box L-612, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMAN DESIRES STRAIGHT COM- 
mission, no drawing account, proposition for 
western New York State on steel or iron prod- 
ucts, building materials or equipment, or raw 
materials ; have a car, am 81 years old, single, 
an experienced salesman and can furnish the 
very best references as to character and ability. 
I desire a proposition that will take all my 
time ; no side-line proposition considered. Box 
L-622, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


DO YOU NEED A CAPABLE SALES 
executive? Young married ‘man _ thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of sales and mer- 
chandising work. Have directed operations 
from home office and managed a branch em- 
ploying large sales force. Can plan and 
direct various advertising and sales promotion 
campaigns essential to successful marketing. 
Capable correspondent. Now connected. Ad- 
dress Box L-610, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
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Censorship 2iveS 
Extra Value to Space 


HE CONFIDENCE established by The New York 


Times censorship is one of the extra values of space 
in its advertising columns. 


The Times censorship is primarily to protect its readers 
against frauds, catchpenny offers, extravagant claims. It 
also protects advertising. Censorship does not permit 
honest advertisers, the vast majority, to be subjected to the 
fraudulent competition of the dishonest few. 


Advertisers admitted to The Times columns reap the 
fruits of the strong confidence its censorship establishes. 


The censorship of The Times is not infallible. But 
The Times investigation of advertising is, it believes, as 
careful and painstaking in its endeavor to exclude what- 
ever is undesirable as it is possible for any newspaper to 
maintain. 


The New York Times 


The New York Times in 1926 printed 29,788,828 agate lines 
of censored advertising. The total volume was greater by 
11,002,975 lines than that of any other New York newspaper. 
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NTIL his prospect exploded that objection 
| | Harold Blake, the salesman for a well-known 
line of hardware specialties, had found the 
sailing rather smooth. He had won the buyer’s ap- 
proval to the quality of his products. He had con- 
vinced him that his company’s advertising was de- 
veloping a big market for the line. He had felt him- 
self well on the way to opening another profitable 
account—when the buyer broke in: 


“But the price is too high!” 


Once more the old story of price threatened to pre- 
vent a sale. The whole account seemed to hinge on 
price. It was a time for convincing selling. 


At that point Blake related an incident. It was 
a simple story of a grocery jobber who had listened 
to his salesmen’s complaints about high prices. Act- 
ing upon their advices he had taken on cheaper lines. 


INCIDENTS IN A DAY’S WORK OF EVERY SALESMAN 


- But the Bice Is Too 


In the end that jobber made this discovery: his 
volume was larger and his margin of profit was 
larger, but he was not making as much money. It 
cost him more to sell the cheaper line, there was 
more sales resistance, and adjustments were more 
expensive. The following year he went back to the 
quality lines. 


The prospect caught the point—and placed his 
order. But there was a deeper reason for the sales- 
man’s victory: 


The question of price was one that had bothered 
Blake for years. Then, a few months before this 
scene took place, he had been reading a bulletin for 
salesmen while waiting for a train. In this bulletin 
were listed six ways to meet price objections. One 
of them stuck in his memory. He tried using it. 
It had worked. So when he met this buyer he was 
prepared for the emergency. 


The Week’s Most Valuable Fifteen Minutes 


Are your own salesmen being supplied 
with a constant stream of fresh, up-to- 
date sales points which will stand by 
them while they are out interviewing 
your customers and prospects? Are they 
equipped with selling ammunition to proved resultful 
meet this price objection—among many business. 
others? If you have no assurance that 
they are, you can make certain that they 
will be if they will give over fifteen 
minutes every week to the right kind of 
reading. 


Into the Dartnell News-Photo Bulletins 
for Salesmen are packed, each week, facts 


The Dartnell Corporation 


“The World Clearing House of Sales Ideas’ 
Chicago 


they are paid to do—close the orders. 
They contain accounts of the actual ex- 
periences of the most successful salesmen 
in dozens of lines of business. In them 
are explained fully the plans which have 
in getting 


Each week, too, some one 
fundamental of selling is set | 
forth clearly and 
ingly. These bulletins serve 
as salesmen’s one clearing 
house of selling plans. By 
devoting fifteen minutes of 
and suggestions for helping them do what their time every week to 


interest- 


studying them, you may be sure that 
they are keeping posted on the best 
practices in the selling profession. The 
coupon below will point out the way to 
better sales results. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 

Chicago, IIl. 

Send me a sample copy of the Dart- 


nell News-Photo Bulletin for Sales- 
men. 


| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
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“THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO (THE TRUE CLEVELAND) MARKET”— 
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“The TRUE Cleveland 
He Brought Home the Bacon!  fe.si: Sens") 
e roug O e a 35-mile radius of 
; pg Ae ge aes 
eal VE national advertisers set out prove beyond ques- you can hope to call 
x Soe Ml to buy the favor of the people tion that Cleveland cues: ania. tae 
] who live in the True Cleveland people are sold! ae ee 
Market. And then pound Se Tae ee 
You have read in preceding ad- some more! For the coleethess than any Sem- 
vertisements how four of them failed, and patronage of the a 
perhaps have acquired the impression that people of the TRUE 
“Four out of Five” do. Cleveland Market is worth more than it 
But this is not so, for many—a majority— costs to get it. They buy with caution 
succeed. And this is why: but once you have become a friend, they 
They have (1) a local representative who buy from you forever—if you keep alert. 
knows his business and his dealer’s business, Strenuous competitive “campaigns” cannot 
(2) an adequate, well-trained sales-staff dislodge you from the place you have made 
that knows the product, (3) an advertising for yourself in their buying habits. So long 
schedule directed at the ultimate consumer, as your product is worthy, and its price 
run in the newspaper of largest daily cir- is reasonable, you may expect to hold the 
culation, (4) direct mail that will get the demand you have created by sound sales- 
— a peng mg — vty same work, and adequate advertising in the paper 
isplays that the dealer will want to use, that most of them reada—THE CLEVE- 
(6) a good product, at a fair price, and last LAND PRESS 
—but most important—(7) a whole-hearted laa . | . 
desire to keep pounding, pounding, pound- This is the sixth of a series to appear in this publication 
ing until sales charts and treasurer’s report during 1927. The seventh will appear July 23. Watch for it. 
The Cle eland Pr 
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of Oklahomas Prosperity! 


. . - and the reason why 
big things are happening 
in this rich farm market: 


KLAHOMA has found its stride! Today this rich farm market is a power 
machinery state—using the very latest equipment! Combines, tractors and 
all other power machinery are selling in Oklahoma as never before. The same 
thing is true of automobiles and the better class of merchandise used on the farms. 


Permanent Progress in 
Dairying 


Five years ago butterfat sold by Oklahoma 
farmers amounted to just a little over 
$8,000,000. Records made public by the 
state dairy commissioner show that in the 
present fiscal year, ending June 30th, sales 
of butterfat will amount to more than 
$22,000,000. For the last two years dairy 
cows have sold well. At public sales every 
cow of real merit offered has-been quickly 
sold for all she was worth. 


These developments indicate permanent 
progress in Oklahoma dairying. It has 
taken Oklahoma farmers sometime to learn 
that dairying offers a safe investment and 
a sure way to increase their net incomes— 
but they realize it now, and greater buying 
power on the farms of Oklahoma is the 
result! This is only one of the many forces 
which are working toward increasing Okla’ 


homa prosperity . . . only one of the means 
by which the Oklahoma farmer is beconv 
ing a bigger and better buyer! 
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Farmer - Stockman Editorials 
Foster Modern Farming 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman through 
its editorial columns has been continuously 
fostering this improved, more efficient form 
of agriculture. Every issue of the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman carries articles 
which keep farmers well posted on the new 
“What it costs 
to own and operate a combine” is a typical 
heading of one of these articles. 


machinery developments. 


Oil Brings Extra Cash! 


Oil royalties paid to farmers 
in cash amounting to many 
millions of dollars each year 
are partly responsible for the 
prosperous condition which 
prevails in this state month 
after month. 
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Manufacturers Locate 
Distributors Here 


More and more manufacturers are install- 
ing branches and distributors in Oklahoma, 
realizing that this is a market for a big 
volume of sales. 


Population 73% Rural 


According to the Census, Oklahoma is 
73.4% rural. The prosperity of the entire 
state can largely be accounted for by farm 
prosperity. And the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman 
plays a big part in promoting 
the steadily increasing buy- 
ing power of Oklahoma farm 
people. By giving greater 
service to its readers it gives 
greater results to advertisers! 


Circulation —177,456 
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E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


KANSAS CITY 
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News 25 not enough 


—for any newspaper today. 


largest 


News is a variable commod- 
ity. One day the world is 
filled with it, and good 
stories crowd each other 


of the one-time foundling 
Skeezix of Gasoline Alley; 


eirculation 


of little Orphan Annie, en- 
trepreneur in happiness; of 
Winnie Winkle, the fashion- 
plate working girl; of the 


into the waste-baskets. ° 
But tomorrow the 


in America 


adolescent high-schooler 
Harold Teen, who has been 
responsible for the cut-down 


copydesk be as 
devoid of inter- 


hand-lettered Ford fad and a 
score of seventeen-year-old 
crushes and crazes; Smitty, 


estas anempty #7 
slab in the city 
morgue. 


News is not 
enough to make 
consistently and uniformly interest- 
ing papers, to make stable circula- 
tions, to make fixed quantitative au- 
diences for advertisers. The always 
interesting newspaper depends on 
news plus. The plus makes the paper. 


HIS MORNING in New York 

City and its suburbs, newspaper 
readers bought some 2,380,000 copies 
of six English language New York 
morning papers. But 1,080,000* of 
these newspaper buyers bought one 
paper—The News. With a choice of 
Six papers, nine in every twenty 
buyers bought News. Why the pref- 
erence? The plus of The News, for 
one thing. 


What is this p/us? Pictures, as we 
have previously explained; and fea- 
tures —comics, special departments, 
articles, fiction, and various attrac- 
tions that inform, help or amuse. 


The features in The News are the 
Lindberghs of newspaper features. 
Every newspaper publisher, editor 
and circulation manager knows them, 


*Average city and suburban circulation for The 
News for six months period ending March 31, 
1927—1, 086,134. 


daily and Sunday 


tan newspapers share them with The 

News. In all they enjoy a circulation 

of almost 17,000,000 copies daily. 
They build and hold circulation for 
the Atlanta Constitution, the Boston 
Herald-Traveler, the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the Washington Post, the 
Fort Worth Star Telegram, the Seattle 
Times, the San Francisco Chronicle, 
the Chicago Tribune—as well as for 
the New York News. Publishers of 
large circulation mass papers and 
small circulation class 
papers pay more for them ; 
than for any others syn- 
dicated. They are proven 
assets to any news- 
paper, assets to any 
reader. 


O EVERY PERSON 

who comes toa news- 
stand and buys a News, these 
features are pledge and as- 
surance that today’s issue, regardless 
of its news content, will be interest- 
ing, worthwhile his time and read- 
ing. He will consort with Andrew 
Gump, philosopher of the common- 
place and, as H. L. Mencken might or 
would say, self-portrait of the Amer- 
ican proletariat. He will review the 
interesting if not momentous affairs 


irresistibly entertaining 
office boy, and his family; 
and Moon Mullins of the derby hat 
and inexhaustible gaucheries. 

Elsewhere there is information, ad- 
vice if asked for, on health and other 
items of personal importance. If the 
reader is a she, there are departments 
that concern her interests—romance, 
cooking, clothes, children, charities. 
These departments give service of 
various sorts, of which hundreds of 
thousands of readers avail themselves 
annually. Last but not least, there is 
fiction—first run, new, good. 

Add these to a good mewspaper and 
the preference of a million 

people becomes plain. 

> ~~ Add these and advertis- 
ing gains new life, new 
interest by association; 
loses some of its wastes 
and risks. 


make a mistake in using 
a newspaper that more than a 
million people prefer, particu- 
larly when it costs less, accomplishes 
more? Get all the facts about The 
News when you consider New York 
schedules ! 


THE 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, N. Y. 


- ba ieee ANY ADVERTISER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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The Railway Market Is a 
Consistently Big One 


EAR after year the railways have proved to be a 

steady customer—and a big one. Expenditures 
for materials and equipment exceeding the two billion 
dollar mark are needed annually to keep this gigantic 
industry operating at the ever increasing standards of 
efficiency. 
If there is a market for your products in the railway 
industry, you have a steady customer and a big one— 
but it is imperative that you reach the particular rail- 
way men who can specify and influence the purchases 
of your products. 


In reaching these men you will find that the five de- 
partmental publications which comprise the Railway 
Service Unit can aid you materially. They select the 
railway men you want to reach, for each publication 
is devoted exclusively to the interests of one of the 
five branches of railway service. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
**Ghe House of Gransportation’’ 


All five publications 


are members of 


A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 6007 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
Mandeville, La. San Francisco Washington, D.C. London 


The Railway Service Unit 


Five Department Publications serving each of the departments in the 
railway industry individually, effectively, and without waste 
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Florida Leads 


—in Motor Car Registration Increase 
—in Gasoline Consumption Increase 


Evidences of the Buying Power 
of This Fast Growing Market 


AST year 401,562 motor vehicles 

were registered in Florida— 

40.2 per cent more than in 

1925, and a greater percentage of 
increase than in any other state. 


Last year the gasoline consumption 
of Florida showed an increase of 41 
per cent over the consumption of 
1925—the greatest increase recorded 
for any state in the Union. 


These facts are merely indications 
of the high buying power of this 
great and fast growing market—a 
record-breaking market for many 
kinds of manufactured products, 
food products, building materials 
and the like. 


A large and important part of this 
market is the city of Jacksonville. 
This city alone has within its limits 
more than one-tenth of the total 
population of the state, and its trade 


territory includes many thousands 
more. 


Jacksonville has 453 industrial 
plants with an annual production of 
471 commodities valued at more than 
$100,000,000 and with a payroll of 
more than $20,000,000. It has more 
than 200 wholesalers and jobbers 
and 2,100 retail stores of all kinds. 


The Florida Times-Union, the larg- 
est newspaper in this state, offers 
complete coverage in Jacksonville; 
in fact, its city circulation exceeds 
by 4,000 the total number of fami- 
lies in the community. In addition 
it has an almost equal circulation in 
suburban districts and throughout 
the state. 


Let the Florida Times-Union help 
you reach this rich market. Write 
us for any further information you 
want. 


The Florida Cimes-Wnion 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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The plants illustrated on this page, 
subscribing to The Iron Age, are 
typical of the big group of manufac- 
turing establishments making up the 
automotive industry. These plants, 


SALES MANAGEMENT, JU 


together with many others that serve 
them by supplying parts and units, 
form one of the largest single metal- 
consuming and metal-working groups 
in the field served by The Iron ‘Age. 
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Once an Orchid 
was an Orgy / 


\\ A Remember that first orchid? 


i} —- Hit the old wallet hard, didn’t it? But then, maybe the occasion warranted 
| such an orgy of extravagance. 


Funny how times have changed. 
I You can buy all the orchids you want now, and never bat an eye. 


Nt = And it’s just like that with lots of things. What yesterday you would have 
rated rank extravagances today you look upon as mere every day necessities. 


Well, did you ever stop to consider how many there are just like you? Lots of folks 
have been making money. A decade ago there were just a few hundred thousand who 
moved in the orchid-buying group. Today that class has grown to several million! 


They buy the motor cars, the automatic refrigerators, the period furniture,the select branded 
goods of every description. They’ve got the money, and they just will have these things. 


If you are a manufacturer of a quality product, you have got to talk to millions! Just a 
hundred thousand, more or less, won't do. 


Cosmopolitan goes monthly into the homes of a million and a half of the very class we 
have been talking about. These homes are situated in the 2787 towns and cities and 
wealthy suburbs where over 80% of the Nation’s business is concentrated. 


Cosmopolitan goes to this class of luxury buyers today for the same reason that it went 
to them yesterday. It is written to them, favored by them, bought by them because its 
editors have planned it that way. They know what these sophisticated people want in 
the way of reading matter, and select the contents of Cosmopolitan accordingly. 


That this luxury buying class has expanded to its present proportions is entirely con- 
sistent with the Nation’s unprecedented prosperity. It is Cosmopolitan’s good fortune 
to be in such high favor with them. 


Is it necessary to point the manufacturer’s opportunity in such a combination ? 


Let a Cosmopolitan representative give you more complete information. 


Advertising Offices 


326 West Madison Street 119 West 40th Street 5 Winthrop Square 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. 
General Motors Building 625 Market Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
“eI Is 
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iw EAGE figures are valuable only because 
they are the record of dollars invested by 


advertisers for more dollars returned in sales 


and profits. 


Therefore, it is with no desire to boast or brag 
that The Chicago Evening American submits 
the following figures of total advertising lineage 
gains and losses of local daily newspapers for 
the first four months of 1927. 


CHICAGO EVENING — 
AMERICAN . Gained 207,858 


Daily News . . . . . . Lost 310,032 
Post. . + «se «© « « « beet 2398 
Journal . . . .. =. .- « Lost 145,902 
Teme. « « « « « » + Eom 9998S 


Herald-Examiner . . Gained 6,091 


The gratifying feature about the gains being 
recorded by The Chicago Evening American 
lies in the fact that they are in all departments 
—local, national and classified advertising. 


The above figures would never have been 
written into the newspaper history of Chicago 
were it not for the fact that The Chicago 
Evening American is producing bigger and 
bigger returns for its advertisers. 


With the second largest evening paper 
circulation in America and reaching more 
HOMES in Chicago than any other daily 
paper, The Evening American continues 
to make progress almost without parallel in 
the history of modern journalism. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


EWS and comment about The Chicago Tribune, 
zone marketing and advertising, prepared by the 


Chicago Tribune Business Survey. 


WV orlds Greate: 


EIGHTY YEARS! 


IGHTY years ago several newspaper men 
gathered in a room above a grocery 
store to get out their first paper. 

They had come from stage coach depots 
and river front, with news and rumors of 
Mexican cities falling before General Scott; 
with information about 
Illinois’ first railroad 
project; with discour- 
aging reports of the 
progress of the Illinois 
and Michigan canal; 
police news, politics, 
gossip in a frontier city 
of 16,000 persons. 

Such was the birth 
of The Chicago Trib- 
une. Four hundred 
copies pulled on a 
In this buikding was written The Washington hand press 
Tribune’s story of the discovery . 
of gold in California in 49. by one of the editors. 

June 10, 1847 to June 10, 1927. From a 


corner of a wooden shack to Tribune ne 


TRIBUNE almanac 
June 10, Birth of The Chicago Tribune... . 
Tribune installs telegraph news service— 


the first paper in the west ¢o get news dy 


rr ot 


Joseph Medill buys a third interest in The |} 
oe Senos re oe ais § 
Tribune proposes Abraham Lincoln for |> 
PDI ck ss sCsiniplenasinph een ciekin meee 
The Tribune’s Civil War news makes 
it one of America’s ieading newspapers. .. . 
Tribune moves into a marble palace, four 
stories high, at Madison and Dearborn 
2S GES Se ak ee mene eae rere 
October 8. Tribune wiped out by the Chi- 
cago Fire. October 11th, publication re- |} 
MNO cae sc cie pasta ca eck eG ae ie eRe § 
Tribune reduces price to one cent.......... 
Tribune phones President McKinley first |> 
word that Dewey had defeated the Spanish 
BUCCU I MORUA TAY «0656 :6.055 on so caowiee oct 
Average daily net paid circulation passes 
100,000. Sunday circulation passes 200,000 
WORE oor skh enasime as eek Panes CeCe ( 
Tribune inaugurates the Christmas Good- q 
ROROWT AO VONIOING 3 ios. eins ss neces laws 
Tribune re gisters its trade mark in Wash- 
ington: ‘The World’s Greatest News paper.”’ 
Tribune begins fo use advertising space. in 
The Tribune and in the newspapers of six- 
PORN OUNEU NUNES, 55-9 ite tacacansasasas 
Tribune merchandising service begins... ... 
268 Tribune men, including the editors and 
publishers, join the American Army. July 
4, Tribune starts, in Paris, the Army Edi- 
tion of The Chicago Tribune —forerunner 
of the present European edition. ......... 
Tribune scoops the wor!d in securing the 


vw 


_ ex i > 
text of the Peace Treaty and giving it to |} 
ete OGRE = ae § 
Henry Ford sues Tribune for $1, 000, 000 § 
and is awarded 12c.... § 
The Tribune begins publication of a picture § 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 


morning newspaper in New York — The 
Daily News on 
$100,000 award announced for best de sign 
for Tribune Tower. 
‘Tribune’ s “1921 Will Re ward ‘Fighte rs” 
campaign helps avert panic............... 
Radio station WGN established.......... > 
| Sunday Tribune circulation passed the 
| DN NOS MONE 6.0. sc wine kn 2A gaimresiane ee 
Tribune Tower completed......... 
April 6. Tribune daily circulation reaches 
highest peak in its history —909,488 copies. 
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TOM SULLIVAN, dean of Tribune em- 
ployes, remembers most of the events in the 
Tribune almanac. He has been working for 
The Tribune almost 63 years—in the com- 
posing room, where, for 40 years, he was 
foreman. Tom Sullivan has handled stories 
of the Franco-Prussian war, the Chicago fire, 
the assassination of two presidents. He has 
had his part in presenting the news for six 
decades. 


cathedral of office buildings. From a village 
on the hem of a prairie, to the metropolis 
of America’s most prosperous area. From 
400 hand-printed sheets to a million and 
a quarter papers of 150 to 200 pages 
(Sunday issue). From a few columns, 
hand set and hand printed, to a newspaper 
produced in black, in colors, in rotogravure, 
on good paper of our own manufacture, with 
automatic presses extending in solid rows for 
city blocks. 

Outside of The Tribune newsroom, meet- 
ing callers during the busy evening hours, is a 
white-haired, smiling, vigorous old gentle- 
man. He was born in 1847, a month before 
that scurrying combination of reporter- 
editor-pressman hurried to put the first 
Chicago Tribune “‘to bed.” 

Possibly nowhere but in Chicago could so 
much have happened in one lifetime to one 
organization. 


INCREASE $2,150,644! 


“18% of all Studebakers 
registered in the United 
States are located in Ilh- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Our opinionof The Chicago 
Tribune as a medium for 
developing Studebaker sales 
in The Chicago Territory is 
evidenced by the fact that 
The Tribune has received 
far more money from our 
advertising appropriations 
than any other newspaper in the United States. 


Pebee 


President, The Studebaker Corporation 


A. KR ERSKINE 


“During 1926 The Studebaker Sales Com- 
pany of Chicago outsold the year 1925 by 
$2,150,644.38. The fact that the greater bulk 


Tribune Almanac 
coches Tom Sullivan......Progress.... 
One Cent per Family... Squabble Department 


Highty Yeats............ 


Newspaper 


of Studebaker advertising was placed in The 
Chicago Tribune is convincing proof to me of the 
tremendous pulling power of your publication.” 


ser 


President, Studebaker Sales Company 

of Chicago 
* 

ROGRESS and fre 
have helped to 
keep The Tribune 
movingsince the days 
of its early youth at 
La Salle and Lake 
streets. Clark street. 
Canal street, Dear- 
born street all knew 

The Tribune office. 
Where white men 
first landed on Illinois 
soil Tribune Tower 
stands. Acenturyago | 
Indians camped outs | 
side the gates of Fort 
Dearborn, danced 
around the fire where 
now a Gothic tower 
houses its thousands 

of Tribunites. 


TRIBUNE TOWER 


Four FULL TRIBUNE PAGES- 
ONE CENT PER FAMILY 


O any of the brothers think that a post- 
card is the cheapest method of reaching 
prospective buyers? 

For one cent an advertiser reaches a 
Tribune reader four times with full pages in 
The Sunday Tribune. Or he reaches four 
families with one full page for one cent. 

We know of no method of advertising that 
compares with this for economy. 


* * * 


SQUABBLE Department 


(In which we allus confines ourselves 
to personalities) 


Great mystery of the missing ten per cent! 
The Chicago Daily | There is a red flannel 
News, so runs its trade | night shirt awaiting 
paper publicity, pub- | the first man who sends 
lished in the first three | in a Chicago News ad « 
months of 1927 ‘90% | mentioning the local , 
of all local photogra- | roto lineage from now 
vure (meaning roto- | on! The Tribune is ac- 
gravure) advertising in | cepting local roto ad- 
Chicago.” jaggy | “ ” B- 
Who got the other ten | "ate... Its first edition 
per cent? Sherlock and | (April t0th) carried 


three times the local 
Fe gag Pll ney roto lineage of the April 


give up—and so do we. | 9 issue of the News. ) 
The ten per cent is still In 1926, The Tribune | 
unclaimed. — at te | 

. imes as much nation 
Only The Tribune and | rotogravure lineage as 
the News print roto sec- | the News. The Trib- 
tions in Chicago. That | une Jed all other papers . 
OUGHT to make the | in America in national 
problem simple. In 1926 | roto lineage in 1926 as 
The Tribune carried | it had done the previ- 
5,326 lines of local ad- | OUS year. \ 
vertising (at national | Three-quarters of a ° 
rates). But during the | million more families 
first quarter of 1927, |}each week buy The 
The Tribune didn’t have | Tribune roto section 
a line of local rotogra- | than buy the News roto « 
vure advertising. Who | section. That’s a figure! \ 
got the 10% the News And readers pay from 
didn’t get? Or is 90% 


32 to 5 times as much 
chosen simply to show to get the Tribune's , 
competition? 


rotogravure section. 
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